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THE  THOMSONIAN  MOVEMENT  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 
AMERICAN  PHARMACY  AND  MEDICINE 

ALEX  BERMAN  • 

The  Grave,  though  silent,  can  instruction  give! 

Disease  has  thousands  slain;  ten  thousands  art, 

(Falsely  so  nam’d,)  has  hurried  to  the  gp-ave! 

Merc’ry,  the  bane  of  life,  is  crowded  down 
The  infant  throat,  as  if  ’t  were  healing  balm! 

Custom  has  led  the  way,  and  book-worms  crawl 
Along  the  beaten  track,  nor  once  suspect 
The  show  of  wisdom  folly  has  contrived. 

Blind! — Leaders  of  the  blind!  lift  up  your  eyes 
And  seek  for  light,  that  leads  from  ruins  brink! 

Your  Calomel,  and  all  your  deadly  drugs,  reject! 

The  world  is  wakening  round  you!  Botanic 
Doctors  (sounding  the  majesty  of  truth) 

Gain  ground:  the  mercurial  craft  declines! 

Thick  darkness  flies  before  Thomsonian  light. 

Bursting  in  glory  on  a  long  benighted  world! 

(From  preface  to  The  Thomsonian  Recorder,  vol.  II, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  1834). 

•  Supported  in  part  by  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Graduate  School  from  funds 
supplied  by  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  Foundation.  This  paper  is  based  on  a  thesis 
wbmitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  the  history  of  pharmacy  and  science  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1950. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  George  Urdang,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy, 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  his  criticisms  and  suggestions. 
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I.  Background  and  Origin  of  Thomsonianism 

The  Revolt  Against  Traditional  Medicine 

The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  growth  of  numerous  medical  sects 
in  the  United  States.^  Of  these,  Thomsonianism,  perhaps  the  most  vocifer¬ 
ous  and  belligerent,  is  of  interest  not  only  to  the  historian  of  pharmacy  and 
medicine,  but  also  to  the  student  of  Americana. 

Thomsonianism  was  not  confined  to  advocating  a  medical  system  of 
plant  and  steam  therapy,  allegedly  superior  to  the  regular  practice,  nor 
did  it  base  its  appeal  entirely  on  censuring  chemical  (especially  calomel) 
medication  and  bleeding.  The  sincere  Thomsonians  also  regarded  their 
cause  as  a  crusade  to  protect  the  people  against  the  monopolistic  designs 
of  the  “  Mineral  Faculty.” 

Thomsonianism  gained  adherents  rapidly  and  was  the  first  of  the 
botanico-medical  groups  in  the  United  States  that  rose  up  in  revolt  against 
orthodox  medicine  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  movement  spread 
so  rapidly  that  John  Thomson,  writing  in  1841  about  the  success  of  his 
father’s  system,  exclaimed  enthusiastically,  “.  .  .  who  can  look  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  Thomsonian  practice  of  the  present  day  without  admi¬ 
ration — spread  as  it  has  from  Mexico  to  Canada,  and  from  the  sea  shore 
back  to  the  Pacific,  also  in  Europe  and  South  America,  originating  with 
the  illiterate  New  Hampshire  farmer,  less  than  fifty  years  since.”  *  This 
estimate  of  the  popularity  of  Samuel  Thomson’s  theories  was  undoubtedly 
exaggerated.  Thomsonianism  never  established  a  foothold  abroad.  It 

^  Shryock  states  that  there  were  at  least  nine  medical  sects  in  the  United  States  during 
the  nineteenth  century:  Homeopathy,  Eclecticism,  Thomsonianism,  Chrono-Thermalism, 
the  Hygiene  Cults,  Hydropathy,  Christian  Science,  Osteopathy,  and  Chiropractic.  See 
Shryock,  Richard  H. :  “  Quackery  and  Sectarianism  in  American  Medicine,”  The  Scalpel, 
May,  1949. 

In  1836,  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  took  cognizance  of  a  charge  that 
“  Irregulars,  Broussaisians,  Sangradorians,  Brandethians,  Beechitarians,  Botanies,  Regu¬ 
lar  Botanies,  Thomsonians,  Reformed  Thomsonians,  Theoretical,  Practical,  Experimental, 
Dogmatical,  Emblematical,  Electrical,  Magnetical,  Diplomatical,  Homeopathians,  Rootists, 
Herbists,  Florists,  and  Quacks  ”  were  rampant  in  New  York.  It  admitted  that  “  There 
are  troops  of  quacks,  foreign  pretenders  of  all  grades,  from  pill  makers  to  magicians” 
and  that  ”  they  abound  in  Boston,  also,  and  are  quite  as  successful  in  their  knaveries  as 
in  other  cities,”  but  added  that  “the  citizens  of  New  York  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
great  amount  of  talent,  learning  and  skill  of  the  regular  physicians.”  See  The  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  XV,  pp.  241-242.  Shryock’s  article  in  The  Scalpel  was 
called  to  this  writer’s  attention  by  Dr.  Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht,  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School. 

•  Thomson,  Samuel,  “  General  Introduction,”  The  Thomsonian  Materia  Medica  or 
Botanic  Family  Physician,  13th  ed.,  Albany,  1841,  p.  11. 
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remained  a  distinctly  American  phenomenon,  and  its  revolt  against  ac¬ 
cepted  medical  practices  stemmed  in  part  from  the  intense  individualism 
and  democratic  ideals  of  the  day. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  statistical  evaluation  of 
the  number  of  adherents  to  Thomsonianism  from  the  available  fragmentary 
data.  The  Governor  of  Mississippi  announced  in  1835  that  one-half  the 
people  in  that  state  depended  upon  Thomsonian  practitioners;  Thomson- 
ians  during  that  same  year  proclaimed  that  one-half  the  population  of 
Ohio  supported  them,  while  the  regular  physicians  conceded  that  one- 
third  of  the  people  in  Ohio  were  Thomson’s  followers.*  Such  claims  are 
impressive  when  it  is  recalled  that  Ohio  was  the  third  among  the  most 
populated  states  in  the  Union  at  that  time. 

Samuel  Thomson  boasted  in  1839  that 

.  .  .  notwithstanding  all  the  labors  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Bench  to  keep  the 
Thomsonian  system  in  obscurity  and  make  the  people  shun  it,  it  has  worked  its 
way,  because  it  has  merits  of  its  own  to  stand  on,  and  has  got  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  until  upwards  of  one  himdred  thousand  family  rights  have  been  taken, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  about  three  millions  of  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
have  approved  and  adopted  it* 

A  survey  by  a  committee  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia  in  1847 
revealed  that  in  74  counties  there  were  972  practicing  physicians.  Of 
this  group,  249  practitioners  held  no  diplomas  and  among  these  were 
numbered  31  Thomsonians,  or  roughly  3%  of  all  the  physicians  surveyed.® 

The  disintegration  of  the  movement  after  1850  was  rapid.  By  1901, 
a  writer  was  inquiring  nostalgically  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Does  anybody  ever  hear  nowadays  of  the  Thomsonian  doctor  and  his  patented 
practice?  He  was  to  be  found  in  rural  towns  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  half  a  century  ago  and  had  many  enthusiastic  disciples  and  adherents 
...  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  of  the  Thomsonian  kind  now  left,  or  if,  in  a 
mral  community,  the  system  still  survives.  So  far  as  I  can  find  out,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  system  had  faded  away  with  only  a  shadow  of  its  history  left.® 

Perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  rise  of  Thomsonianism  was  the  empirical 
and  unscientific  state  of  medical  practice  during  that  period.  This  was 
reflected  in  the  inferior  educational  standards  of  proprietary  medical 

‘Waite,  Frederick  C. :  “Thomsonianism  in  Ohio,”  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Quarterly,  49:  1940. 

‘Thomson,  Samuel:  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  .  .  .  etc.,  Boston, 
1839,  p.  51. 

*  Blanton,  W.  B. :  Medicine  in  Virginia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Richmond,  1933, 
p.  196. 

‘Benton,  Joel:  “A  Dead  Medical  System,”  New  York  Times,  vol.  21,  No.  16,  133, 
September  22,  1901. 
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schcxsls/  the  inability  of  regular  practitioners  to  cope  with  epidemics  sudi 
as  Asiatic  cholera,  and  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  calomel  and  the  lancet. 

A  startling  feature  of  American  medical  education  was  the  short  term 
of  study  then  required.  Incredibly,  the  length  of  the  term  in  the  first  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  declined  from  fourteen  weeks  in  1800  to  thirteen, 
and  sometimes  to  twelve  weeks;  from  1800  to  1830,  the  term  generally 
consisted  of  thirteen  weeks.*  Agitation  by  medical  reformers  succeeded  in 
having  the  term  increased  to  fourteen  weeks  and,  a  few  years  later,  to 
sixteen.  It  was  not  until  1847  that  the  American  Medical  Association 
recommended  as  a  minimum  a  six-month  term  of  study.® 

The  unfortunate  reliance  of  many  regular  physicians  on  calomel  and 
blood-letting  therapy  helped  the  Thomsonians  to  win  support  among 
sections  of  the  populace.  Moreover,  the  advent  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  1832 
offered  an  opportunity  for  Thomsonian  practitioners  to  boast  of  their 
alleged  cures  and  to  jeer  at  the  helplessness  of  the  traditional  doctors. 

While  increasing  numbers  of  regular  practitioners  were  gradually  losing 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  calomel  medication,  many  of  the  professors  at  the 
Transylvania  Medical  School  at  Lexington,  Ky.  continued  to  prescribe 
inordinate  amounts  of  this  remedy.  Thus,  for  example,  Prof.  J.  E.  Cooke 
was  proud  of  the  fact  that  “  there  were  few  towns  and  no  counties  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  which  did  not  have  a  Transylvania 
graduate  following  successfully  his  teaching  in  the  use  of  calomel.”** 
Cooke  described  a  case  of  cholera  which  he  treated  by  giving  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  calomel  every  six  hours,  with  the  patient  “  continuing  to  live 
contrary  to  all  expectations.”  After  consuming  from  thirteen  to  seventeen 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  drug,  however,  the  patient  finally  gave  up  the  ghost.** 

*  Two  terms  of  formal  courses  suppplementing  the  three-year  apprenticeship  was  the 
standard  requirement  for  the  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

*  Shafer,  H.  B. :  The  American  Medical  Projession  (1783-1850),  Columbia  University 
Press,  New  York,  p.  51. 

*  It  is  even  more  astounding  to  discover  that  the  two-term  course  was  really  a  one-term 
course,  because  the  student  took  all  his  subjects  during  the  first  year  "and  then  returned 
the  next  year  to  repeat  the  identical  course.”  This  precedent  was  established  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  teachers,  books  and  equipment, 
"  so  that  only  by  attending  two  terms  could  each  student  thoroughly  cover  each  course  at 
least  once.”  ( See  Shafer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35-36) .  Therefore,  what  started  out  to  be  a  “  func¬ 
tional  disorder  ”  ended  up  by  becoming  the  accepted  method  and  duration  of  study.  A  two- 
year  graded  course  did  not  start  until  1859,  and  was  instituted  by  Lind  University, 
Medical  Department,  Chicago.  (See  Norwood,  W.  F.,  Medical  Education  in  the  United 
States  Before  the  Civil  IVar,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1944,  p.  379). 

**  Chambers,  J.  S. :  The  Conquest  of  Cholera,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1938, 
p.  170. 

“  Chambers,  J.  S.,  ibid.,  p.  170. 
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Daniel  Drake,  taken  aback  at  the  goings-on  at  Transylvania  Medical 
School  during  the  cholera  epidemic,  wrote :  “  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  some  of  our  friends  in  Lexington  have  administered  this  drug 
[calomel]  in  quantities  which  are  unprecedented  as  the  mortality  which 
they  sought  to  avert.  ...  We  have  understood  on  pretty  good  authority 
that  some  patients  swallowed  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  two  or 
three  days. .  . .” 

The  Thomsonians  were  quick  to  use  such  incidents  in  making  converts, 
and  the  Thomsonian  Recorder  praised  Dr.  Drake  for  his  critical  attitude: 
“We  rejoice  in  that  candor  by  which  Professor  Drake  so  often  distin¬ 
guishes  himself.  He  has  been  so  addicted  to  making  truth  the  grand  object 
of  his  habitual  pursuit.  .  .  .”  Then  warming  up,  the  editorial  continued : 

But  if  our  warnings  and  admonitions  are  of  no  avail,  here  is  a  learned  Professor, 
a  reputed  oracle  of  medical  science,  who  warns  the  profession  against  too  implicit 
a  reliance  on  scholastic  speculations.  Let  the  people,  too,  take  warning.  It  is  to 
them  we  make  the  appeal.  Ye  men  of  reason,  observation,  and  reflection,  take 
warning  by  the  extravagant  and  dangerous  measures  known  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Mineral  Faculty  and  resolve  you  will  not  be  calomelized  any  more.  .  .  . 

But  reader,  listen  one  moment !  Lobelia,  cayenne,  and  Cholera  Syrup,  administered 
by  a  Thomsonian,  or  a  little  No.  6 — what  a  dangerous  thing !  Yet,  there  is  imminent 
danger  that  this  Botanic  Doctor  will  remove  disease,  restore  the  sick,  expose  bad 
management,  be  applauded  for  his  success,  and,  worst  of  all,  he  will  be  remunerated 
for  his  services;  that  is  clear  loss  to  the  Faculty.  ...  Yes!  Calomel  is  the  grand 
Catholicon,  the  cure-all,  or  rather  kill-all  medicine  with  the  Faculty.  .  . 

Dr.  Charles  Caldwell  of  the  Transylvania  Medical  Faculty,  moved  by 
the  growing  uneasiness  among  physicians  regarding  the  efficacy  of  calomel, 
issued  the  following  blast: 

The  chief  theme  of  the  slanderous  imputations  of  the  present  day,  is  the  excessive 
use  of  calomel.  Too  many  physicians  resort  to  unfounded  representations  on  this 
topic,  to  injure  competitors,  conciliate  public  favor  to  themselves,  and  procure 
business.  And  their  procedure  is  usually  as  treacherous  as  it  is  unmanly.  While 
they  denounce  the  bold  use  of  calomel  in  others,  they  pursue  it  themselves — thus 


“Cited  by  The  Thomsonian  Recorder,  vol.  II,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1833,  p.  14.  Daniel 
Drake  was  not  averse  to  prescribing  calomel,  but  in  doses  which  were  considered  small 
at  that  time.  As  part  of  the  treatment  for  cholera,  he  prescribed  10  grains  of  calomel 
and  one  grain  of  opium.  See  his  “  Proclamation  to  Citizens  of  Cincinnati,”  reproduced 
from  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle  in  Chambers,  op.  cit.,  p.  106. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  IS. 

Norwood  describes  Caldwell  as  “  perhaps  the  most  spectacular  character  to  adorn 
the  Transylvania  Medical  Faculty.  For  constunmate  conceit,  he  stood  without  a  peer.” 
See  Norwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  293. 
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skulking  under  the  cover  of  deception  and  h)rpocrisy.  I  could  name  habitual 
railers  against  the  employment  of  that  remedy,  who  administer  it  frequently  in 
their  own  practice,  in  doses  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  grains! — ^and  at  times 
in  still  larger  one!  .  . 

Because  of  the  prestige  and  influence  of  Benjamin  Rush,  blood-letting 
persisted  for  several  decades  in  the  United  States.  Rush  advocated  profuse 
bleeding  during  the  Philadelphia  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793  which,  he 
maintained,  was  a  highly  successful  therapeutic  measure.**  Moreover,  Dr. 
Rush  prescribed  “  frequent  and  copious  ”  blood-letting  for  “  madness,”  and 
considered  it  effective  in  “  fevers.”  He  also  approved  the  technic  used  by 
Dr.  Physick  in  1795  ‘‘  in  a  case  of  dislocated  humerus  of  two  months’ 
continuance.  The  Doctor  bled  this  patient  until  he  fainted  and  then  reduced 
his  shoulder  in  less  than  a  minute  with  a  very  small  exertion  of  force.”  ** 
That  Dr.  Rush  had  to  overcome  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  his  blood¬ 
letting  therapy  is  evident  from  his  writings.  Thus  he  states : 

In  contemplating  the  prejudices  against  blood-letting  which  prevail  so  generally 
in  our  coimtry,  I  have  been  led  to  ascribe  them  to  a  cause  wholly  political  .  .  . 

they  are  of  British  origin . How  long  error,  ignorance,  prejudice  and  interest 

upon  the  subject  of  blood-letting,  shall  continue  to  render  fevers  one  of  the 
principal  outlets  of  human  life,  I  know  not,  but  their  influence  cannot  last  always. 
Perhaps  the  blessings  of  speedy  health,  long  life,  and  more  universal  population, 
which  are  insured  in  a  gp'eat  degree  by  the  use  of  this  remedy,  may  be  reserved  by 
heaven  for  a  more  virtuous  and  enlightened  race  of  men,  than  those  who  compose 
the  present  inhabitants  of  our  globc.^* 

In  1836,  Samuel  Thomson  published  a  poem  entitled  “  Recipe  to  Cure 
A  Crazy  Man,”  which  Shafer  considers  an  accurate  description  of  the 
prevailing  treatment  of  mental  illness.** 

^*The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  XV  (1836),  pp.  158-159. 

*•  Stem,  B.  J. ;  Society  and  Medical  Progress,  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1941,  pp.  29-30. 

See  Rush’s  “  A  Defense  of  Blood-Letting  As  a  Remedy  for  Certain  Diseases,” 
Medical  Inquiries  and  Observation,  vol.  IV,  Philadelphia,  1796,  pp.  244-255. 

Ibid.  Interestingly  enough,  Samuel  Thomson  saw  nothing  inconsistent  in  visiting 
Dr.  Barton  and  Dr.  Rush,  the  great  exponent  of  blood-letting  in  Philadelphia,  where,  as 
he  states,  “  I  remained  several  days  ...  to  confer  with  them  upon  the  subject  of  intro¬ 
ducing  my  system  of  practice  to  the  world.”  The  death  of  Rush  in  1813  and  Barton 
in  1815,  was  regarded  by  Thomson  as  a  great  misfortune,  and  he  wrote:  “.  .  .  I  was 
deprived  of  the  influence  of  these  two  men,  which  I  was  confident  would  have  been 
exerted  in  my  favor.”  See  Thomson,  Samuel:  New  Guide  to  Health  or  Botanic  Family 
Physician,  to  which  is  Prefixed  the  Life  and  Medical  Discoveries  of  the  Author,  Boston, 
1835,  pp.  124-125. 

*•  Shafer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  122-123. 
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Recipe  To  Cure  A  Crazy  Man 

Soon  as  the  man  is  growing  mad 
Send  for  a  doctor,  have  him  bled: 

Take  from  his  arm  two  quarts  at  least, 

Nearly  as  much  as  kills  a  beast 

But  if  bad  symptoms  yet  remain. 

He  must  tap  another  vein; 

Soon  as  the  doctor  has  him  bled 
Then  draw  a  blister  on  his  head. 

Next  he  comes,  as  it  is  said. 

The  blistered  skin  takes  from  his  head; 

The  laud’num  gives  to  ease  his  pain. 

Till  he  can  visit  him  again. 

The  doctor  says  he’s  so  insane. 

It  must  be  dropsy  on  the  brain 
To  lay  the  heat  while  yet  in  bed, 

A  cap  of  ice  lies  on  his  head. 

And  lest  the  fever  should  take  hold. 

The  nitre  gives  to  keep  him  cold; 

And  if  distraction  should  remain. 

He  surely  must  be  bled  again. 

The  bowels  now  have  silent  grown. 

The  Choledocus  lost  its  tone; 

He  then,  bad  humours  to  expel. 

The  jalap  gives  with  calomel. 

The  physic  works,  you  well  must  know. 

Till  he  can  neither  stand  nor  go; 

If  any  heat  should  still  remain. 

The  lancet  must  be  used  again. 

The  man  begins  to  pant  for  breath, 

The  doctor  says  he’s  struck  with  death; 

All  healing  medicine  is  denied, 

I  fear  the  man  is  mortified. 

What  sickness,  sorrow,  pain,  and  wo. 

The  human  race  do  undergo. 

By  learned  quacks  who  sickness  make, 

I  fear,  for  filthy  lucre’s  sake.*® 

Other  factors  promoting  the  growth  of  the  Thomsonian  movement  were 
the  emphasis  placed  on  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  widespread 

“Cited  by  Shafer,  op.  cit.,  p.  123,  from  Thomson,  Samuel,  Learned  Quackery  Ex¬ 
posed  .  .  .  (Boston,  1836). 
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belief,  succinctly  expressed  in  a  Thomsonian  journal  of  the  time,  that 
“  Every  act  which  gives  support  to  any  particular  class  of  practitioner  is 
a  violation  of  the  sacred  compact,  and  at  war  with  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people.”  Moreover,  large  segments  of  the  population  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  indigenous  American  plants,  Shaker,  and  Indian  herb  remedies 
were  superior  to  “  foreign  mineral  medication.”  Samuel  B.  Emmons,  a 
Botanic  physician,  wrote  in  1842  that  .  .  the  American  physician  looks 
to  foreign  countries  for  many  of  the  most  common  and  necessary  articles, 
while  he  is  surrounded  in  his  own  country  with  an  endless  profusion  of 
medical  plants  sufficient  to  cure  almost  any  disease.  .  .  .”  ** 

Biographical  Note  on  Samuel  Thomson 

Samuel  Thomson  (1769-1843),  the  leader  of  the  movement  which  bears 
his  name,  was  bom  in  Alstead,  Maine.  His  parents  were  impoverished 
farming  people,  and  Thomson’s  youth  was  spent  in  back-breaking  labor 
on  his  father’s  land.  Deprived  of  even  a  rudimentary  education  through 
lack  of  opportunity,  Thomson  saw  his  hoi)es  of  becoming  a  physician 
vanish  into  thin  air. 

Already  at  an  early  age,  Samuel  Thomson  had  shown  a  keen  interest 
in  the  therapeutic  possibilities  of  the  plants  growing  in  profusion  around 
the  countryside.  In  his  autobiography,  he  relates  that  while  working  in 
the  fields,  “  My  mind  was  bent  on  learning  the  medical  properties  of  such 
vegetables  as  I  met  with,  and  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  tasting  every¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  I  saw.  .  .  .”  ** 

Repelled  by  the  curative  measures  of  the  regular  physicians,  Thomson 
began  to  treat  his  family  and  neighbors  with  his  herbs,  and  soon,  becoming 
convinced  that  he  had  a  gift  for  treating  the  sick,  he  decided  to  abandon 
farming.  In  his  own  words :  “I  finally  concluded  to  make  use  of  the  gift 
which  I  thought  nature  or  the  God  of  nature  had  implanted  in  me;  and 
if  I  possessed  such  a  gift,  I  had  no  need  of  learning,  for  no  one  can  learn 
that  gift.”  ** 

In  due  time  he  formulated  a  highly  speculative  theory  of  disease  which, 
despite  all  its  pretensions  to  originality,  was  merely  a  modified  version  of 
Galen’s  humoral  pathology.  Thomson’s  theory  can  be  briefly  summed  up 
in  his  own  words : 

"  Anon.,  The  Philadelphia  Botanic  Sentinel  and  Thomsonian  Medical  Revolutionist, 
vol.  IV,  no.  22,  Philadelphia,  June  27,  1839. 

*•  Emtnons,  Samuel  B. :  The  Vegetable  Family  Physician,  Boston,  1842,  p.  iii. 

•*  See  S.  Thomson’s  New  Guide,  p.  26. 

Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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I  found,  after  maturely  considering  the  subject,  that  all  animal  bodies  are  formed 
of  the  four  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.  Earth  and  water  constitute  the 
solids,  and  air  and  fire,  or  heat,  are  the  cause  of  life  and  motion.  That  cold,  or 
lessening  the  power  of  heat,  is  the  cause  of  all  disease  .  .  .  that  a  state  of  perfect 
health  arises  from  a  due  balance  or  temperature  of  the  four  elements;  but  if  it  is 
by  any  means  destroyed,  the  body  is  more  or  less  disordered.  And  when  this  is 
the  case,  there  is  always  an  actual  diminution  or  absence  of  the  element  of  fire,  or 
heat;  and  in  proportion  to  this  diminution  or  absence,  the  body  is  affected  by  its 
opposite  which  is  cold.  .  .  .** 

At  first  Thomson  attempted  to  use  lobelia  as  a  universal  remedy,  by 
which  he  meant  a  medication  that  would  “  increase  the  internal  heat, 
remove  all  obstruction  to  the  system,  restore  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
stomach,  and  produce  a  natural  perspiration,”  and  so  be  applicable  in  all 
cases  of  disease.** 

Finding  that  lobelia  alone  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  a  single 
cure-all,  he  decided  to  supplement  this  drug  with  other  medication,  such 
as  capsicum  and  bayberry.  Eventually,  he  employed  some  sixty-five  or 
more  plant  drugs,  a  list  of  which  was  published  in  the  Lobelia  Advocate 
in  1838.” 

Subsequently,  the  Thomsonian  armamentarium  consisted  not  only  of 
plant  drugs,  but  also  of  steam  baths,  medicated  enemas,  and  emetics, 
especially  lobelia.  Regular  physicians  were  quick  to  refer  to  Thomsonian 
practitioners  as  “  steam  doctors  ”  or  “  puke  doctors.”  Chemical  medication 
and  any  substance  which  Thomson  considered  poisonous  were  strictly 
proscribed. 

A  large  part  of  Thomson’s  Narrative  is  devoted  to  a  recital  of  diseases 
cured  by  him  with  monotonous  regularity.  Other  parts  of  his  autobio¬ 
graphy  describe  such  vicissitudes  as  his  struggle  with  regular  physicians 
and  the  duplicity  of  his  agents.  A  high  point  in  the  Narrative  is  his 
account  of  his  imprisonment  and  trial  in  1 809  on  a  charge  of  having  killed 
three  patients  with  lobelia.  Manasseh  Cutler  (1742-1823),  the  famous 
botanist,  testified  in  court  that  what  the  prosecution  considered  lobelia 
was  in  reality  marsh  rosemary,  a  relatively  harmless  herb.  The  prisoner 

“  Ibid.,  p.  43.  The  resemblance  of  this  theory  of  disease  to  Galen’s  humoral  pathology 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Urdang  in  Kremers,  E.  and  Urdang,  G. :  History  of  Pharmacy, 
Philadelphia,  1940,  p.  160. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

"Bulletin  of  the  Lloyd  Library  of  Botany,  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica,  no.  11 
Reproduction  Series,  no.  7,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1909,  pp.  76-77. 

Another  list  of  70  plant  drugs  was  published  by  the  Thomsonian  Recorder  (II,  25, 
1834),  as  comprising  the  materia  medica  of  Thomson. 
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was  thereupon  acquitted  for  lack  of  evidence,  after  his  trial  had  become  a 
cause  celebre  of  the  time. 

Thomson  was  consistent  to  the  end.  According  to  Lloyd,  “  Fanatically 
zealous  in  his  cause,  an  advocate  of  the  Thomsonian  course  of  medication 
in  all  that  the  course  implied,  he  passed  from  life  heroically  partaking  of 
lobelia,  enemas,  and  the  recognized  Thomsonian  syrups,  teas,  etc.  .  .  “ 

Bom  seven  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Thomson  was  witness  to  the  stirring  and  turbulent  years  that  followed. 
His  death  occurred  during  the  Tyler  administration  in  1843.  There  is, 
however,  no  inkling  in  his  Narrative  of  the  tremendous  social  and  political 
events  that  were  occurring  during  his  lifetime. 

Lloyd  believes  that  some  of  Thomson’s  difficulties  were  due  to  his 
engaging  in  political  issues,  and  states  that  .  .  possibly  no  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  Thomson’s  troubles  came  also  from  his  pronounced  political 
activity,  at  a  time  when  in  American  politics  no  toleration  whatever  was 
exhibited  by  one  party  to  an  adherent  of  the  opposite  political  faith.  We 
have  it  in  a  letter  from  the  late  Alexander  Wilder,  M.  D.,  to  ourselves 
personally,  that  Thomson’s  allegiance  to  the  minority  party  of  that  date 
led  to  much  of  his  persecution,  a  fact  that  Thomson  utterly  ignores  in 
any  print  that  we  have  seen  from  his  pen.”  ** 

The  view  that  Thomson  was  active  in  politics  is  further  substantiated 
by  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Benjamin  Waterhouse  of  Harvard  to 
Samuel  L.  Mitchill  of  New  York.  The  letter,  dated  Cambridge,  December 
19,  1825,  reads:  “  My  Dear  Sir: —  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  who  has  the 
honor  of  introducing  the  valuable  Lobelia  into  use,  and  fully  proved  its 
efficacy  and  safety,  will  deliver  you  this.  He  has  cured  and  relieved  many 
disorders  which  others  could  not,  without  being  a  regular  diplomatized 
physician,  and  dared  to  be  a  republican  in  a  hotbed  of  federalism ;  for  which 
he  has  been  ill-treated,  even  to  persecution.”  Granting  that  some  of 
Thomson’s  ”  troubles  ”  may  have  been  due  to  political  activity  on  his 
part,  the  main  source  of  his  ”  perseaitions  ”  undoubtedly  grew  out  of  his 
remarkably  organized  and  effective  onslaught  against  traditional  medicine. 


“  Lloyd,  J.  U.,  ibid.,  p.  86. 

**  Ibid.,  iii  (Editor’s  Introduction),  Bull,  of  the  Lloyd  Library,  no.  11. 
••Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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II.  Scope  of  Thomsonianism 

Patents,  Agencies  and  Sale  of  Rights 

The  Thomsonian  patents  were  unique  because  they  covered  not  only 
Thomson’s  medications,  but  his  system  of  medical  practice  as  well.  Thom¬ 
son  was  granted  his  first  patent  in  1813  and  applied  for  and  received  a 
second  one  in  1823  to  eliminate  existing  loopholes.  At  the  request  and 
advice  of  the  National  Thomsonian  Convention,  Thomson  had  this  patent 
renewed  in  1836. 

According  to  Kebler,**  “  The  word  ‘  patent  ’  means  open,  not  secret.  A 
patent  cannot  be  granted  for  a  medicine  of  secret  composition.  The  term 
‘  Patent  Medicine  ’  applied  to  a  medicine  of  secret  composition  is  a 
misnomer.”  Kebler  hastens  to  add,  however,  that  ”.  .  .  patenting  a 
product  does  not  preclude  telling  fairy  tales  about  it.  In  fact,  therapeutic 
claims  contained  in  the  description  of  some  of  the  patents  for  medicines 
are  grossly  false  and  fraudulent.  .  .  .”  **  This  was  particularly  true  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Patent  Office.®* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  literally  hundreds  of  nostrums  and 
secret  remedies  flocxied  the  American  market  during  Thomson’s  lifetime, 
only  about  seventy-five  patents  were  granted  for  medicines  from  1790  to 
1836,  an  average  of  less  than  two  a  year.*® 

The  first  medical  patent  was  issued  to  Dr.  Perkins  for  his  “  metallic 
tractors  ”  in  1796.  Thomson’s  1813  patent  was  the  twenty-sixth  granted 
in  the  United  States  for  medical  purposes,**  and  is  listed  as  Fever  Medicine. 
The  one  he  obtained  in  1823  is  simply  referred  to  as  Medicine  in  the 
Index  of  Unnumbered  **  patents.*' 

**  Kebler,  L.  F. :  “  United  States  Patents  Granted  for  Medicines  during  the  Pioneer 
Years  of  the  Patent  Office,”  Journal  of  the  A.Ph.A.,  24  :  485  ff.,  1935. 

••  Ibid.,  p.  485. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  489. 

“/bid,  p.  487. 

“/bid.,  p.  487. 

**  Kebler  writes :  “ .  .  .  a  disastrous  fire  in  1836  destroyed  the  entire  office  [Patent 
Office]  .  .  .  fortunately  Congress  publbhed  Indexes  from  time  to  time,  copies  of  which 
were  filed  elsewhere  and  saved.  In  these  documents  were  preserved  the  titles  of  the 
patents  issued.”  Prior  to  1836,  patents  were  issued  unnumbered.  On  July  13,  1836,  the 
first  numbered  patent  was  issued.  New  quarters  were  built  to  house  the  Patent  Office. 
Congress  made  attempts  to  restore  some  of  the  old  records.  Kebler  adds  that  “  The 
old  patents  actually  restored  are  extremely  fragmentary  but  they  contain  practically  all 
the  available  data  on  the  subject  excepting  that  found  in  the  Patent  Indexes  referred  to 
above.”  Ibid.,  p.  487. 

“/bid.,  p.  489. 
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Thomson’s  1836  patent  reads :  “  Thomson’s  Improved  System  of 
Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine.”  Kebler  states  that  “  The  Patent  as  written 
up  in  the  ‘  Restored  Patents  ’  volumes  covers  nearly  four  pages  of  foolscap 
paper  in  excellent  longhand.  It  is  the  last  of  the  unnumbered  patents 
granted  for  medicines  by  the  United  States  Patents  office.”  ®* 

Samuel  Thomson’s  purposes  in  obtaining  his  patents  were  two-fold. 
First,  to  use  his  own  words : 

In  obtaining  a  patent  it  was  my  principal  object  to  get  protection  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  against  the  machinations  of  my  enemies  more  than  to  take  advantage  of  a 
monopoly;  for  in  selling  family  rights,  I  convey  to  the  purchaser  the  information 
gained  by  thirty  years  practice,  and  for  which  I  am  paid  a  sum  of  money  as  an 
equivalent.** 

In  the  second  place,  Thomson  sought  this  type  of  legal  protection  to 
circumvent  in  some  degree  the  medical  legislation  aimed  at  restricting  his 
movement.  As  he  expressed  it:  .  .  [I  wanted  to]  put  myself  and 

medicine  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  my  country  which  would  not 
only  secure  to  me  the  exclusive  right  to  my  system  and  medicine,  but 
would  put  me  above  the  reach  of  the  laws  of  any  state.” 

Family  Rights  were  sold  by  his  agents,  sub-agents,  and  by  Thomson 
himself.  As  stated  earlier,  Thomson  claimed  to  have  sold  about  100.000 
of  these  Rights  up  to  1839.  The  following  Family  Right  issued  to  one 
Joseph  Chapman  will  illustrate  the  modus  operand! : 

No.  1398  Seventh  Edition** 

This  may  certify  that  we  have  received  of  Joseph  Chapman,  Twenty  Dollars,  in 
full  for  the  right  of  preparing  and  using,  for  himself  and  family,  the  medicine  and 
System  of  Practice  secured  to  Samuel  Thomson  by  Letters  Patent  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  is  thereby  constituted  a  member  of  the 
Friendly  Botanic  Society,  and  is  entitled  to  an  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges 
attached  to  membership  therein. 

Dated  at  Alton  this  19th  day  .  .  .  1839. 

R.  P.  Maxey,  Agt.  for 
Pike,  Platt  and  Co., 

Agents  for  Samuel  Thomson 


“  Ibid.,  p.  489. 

••  Thomson’s  New  Guide,  p.  166. 

*•  Ibid.,  p.  122. 

“  Reproduced  in  Zeuch,  Lucius  H. :  History  of  Medical  Practice  in  Illinois,  vol.  1, 
p.  326,  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  1927. 

**  Issued  to  the  purchasers  of  the  7th  edition  of  Thomson’s  New  Guide  to  Health  or 
Botanic  Family  Physician. 
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All  Purcliasers  of  Rights  can  have  intercourse  with  each  other  for  advice,  by 
showing  their  Receipt.  All  those  who  partake,  or  have  participated  in  stolen  rights, 
or  what  is  virtually  the  same,  have  bought  them  of  those  who  have  no  right  to 
sell,  can  show  no  receipt,  either  from  me  or  any  of  my  agents,  and  are  not  to  be 
patronized  by  you  or  any  honest  man,  as  they  are  liable  to  sixty  dollars  fine  for 
each  and  every  trespass.  Hold  no  counsel  or  advice  with  them  or  with  any  who 
shall  pretend  to  have  made  any  improvement  on  my  System  of  Practice,  as  I 
cannot  be  responsible  for  the  effect  of  any  such  improvement.  “  Resist  the  devil, 
and  he  will  flee  from  you.”  (James  4:7). 

Samuel  Thomson 

The  number  of  agents  that  Thomson  had  in  the  field  was  surprisingly 
large.  During  his  lifetime,  Thomson  frequently  had  cause  to  revoke 
agencies  and  often  entered  into  litigation  against  them. 

An  examination  of  a  list  of  authorized  agents  published  by  the  Thom- 
sonian  Recorder  in  1833  reveals  the  following  data : 


AUTHORIZED  THOMSONIAN  AGENTS— DEC.  1833** 


State 

No.  of  Agents 

State 

No.  of  Agents 

Ohio 

41 

North  Carolina 

6 

Indiana 

11 

Vermont 

2 

New  York 

8 

Maryland 

2 

Tennessee 

29 

Pennsylvania 

3 

Virginia 

9 

Massachusetts 

5 

Alabama 

21 

Maine 

3 

Arkansas  Territory 

1 

New  Hampshire 

2 

Louisiana 

1 

Mississippi 

8 

Connecticut 

2 

Kentucky 

4 

Georgia 

3 

Missouri 

1 

Illinois 

4 

South  Carolina 

1 

Besides  selling  Family  Rights,  Thomson’s  agents  also  sold  medicines 
and  literature,  and  operated  infirmaries.  There  were  even  German  Family 
Rights  sold  to  German-speaking  immigrants.**  Instruction  in  the  Thom- 
sonian  medical  system  was  given  to  each  purchaser  of  a  Right.  Further¬ 
more,  copies  of  the  New  Guide  to  Health  or  Botanic  Family  Physician, 
whose  pronouncements  were  “  ex  cathedra  ”  for  the  disciples  of  the  move- 

**  The  Thomsonian  Recorder,  Columbus,  Ohio,  vol.  II,  no.  6,  1833.  The  breakdown  as 
shown  below  also  offers  some  indication  of  the  extent  of  activity  in  the  various  states. 
The  statistical  analysis  was  computed  by  this  writer. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  93.  A  German  edition  of  the  New  Guide  was  published  in  1828  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  See  Waite,  F.  C. :  “  American  Sectarian  Medical 
Colleges  before  the  Civil  War,”  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  19:  149,  1946. 
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ment,  could  be  purchased  for  an  additional  two  dollars — but  only  by 
purchasers  of  Rights.** 


National  Conventions 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Thontsonian  Recorder  under  the  editorship 
of  Thomas  Hersey,  dated  September  15,  1832,  Samuel  Thomson  published 
a  proclamation  for  a  “  United  States  Botanic  Convention.”  This  con¬ 
vention  was  to  include  delegates  from  the  various  “  Friendly  Botanic 
Societies  ”  and  was  scheduled  for  December  17,  1832,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.** 
Up  to  1832,  comparatively  few  national  conventions  had  been  held  in  the 
United  States. 

The  chief  reasons  for  calling  this  meeting  of  delegates  were : 

1.  “  The  desire  to  meet  numerous  friends.”  *^ 

2.  To  have  a  general  discussion  “  of  medicinal  plants,  remedial  pro¬ 
cedures  and  general  progress  of  the  cause  of  Botanic  medicine.”  *^ 

3.  To  discuss  the  treatment  of  Asiatic  cholera  and  to  disparage  the 
methods  of  the  regular  practitioners  who  were  helpless  in  fighting  it. 

4.  To  urge  repeal  of  restrictive  legislation. 

According  to  Forman,  “  The  real  purpose  of  the  convention,  however, 
was  to  tell  the  public  that  the  treatment  of  Asiatic  cholera  during  the 
preceding  summer  by  the  regular  school  of  Doctors  had  been  marked  by 
an  extraordinary  number  of  fatalities,  whereas  the  cure  by  the  Thomson- 
ians  resulted  in  universal  recoveries.”  ** 

The  second  national  Thomsonian  Convention  was  held  in  Pittsburgh, 

The  first  edition  of  the  New  Guide  .  .  .  and  Narrative  appeared  in  1822  and  subse¬ 
quently  went  through  thirteen  editions,  the  last  one  published  in  1841.  Some  of  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  this  book  were  pirated.  Thomson’s  advertisement  of  his  first  edition  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  1823,  reads  in  part:  “Thomson’s  New  Guide  to  Health  or  Botanic  Family 
Physician  which  is  sold  only  to  those  who  purchase  the  rights  may  be  had  as  above, 
either  separate  or  bound  with  the  Narrative.  Price  $2.’’ 

See  the  Boston  Patriot  and  Daily  Mercantile  Advertiser,  Jan.  28,  1823,  vol.  XII, 
no.  1736. 

**  See  Wilder,  Alexander :  History  of  Medicine,  Maine  Farmer  Publishing  Co.,  Maine 
1904,  pp.  488-489.  The  Proclamation  is  reproduced  in  Thomson’s  New  Guide,  3rd  ed. 

Waite  has  stated  erroneously  that  “  In  December  1832,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  this  society 
[Friendly  Botanic  Society]  held  the  first  national  convention  of  a  medical  nature.” 
Waite  overlooks  the  U.  S.  P.  Convention  of  1820.  Waite,  F.  C.,  “  The  First  Sectarian 
Medical  School  in  New  England,  at  Worcester  (1846-1859)  and  Its  Relation  to  Thom- 
sonianism,”  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  207  :  984,  1932. 

Ibid.,  pp.  488-489. 

*•  Forman,  J.,  “  The  Worthington  School  and  Thomsonianism,”  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  21 : 
772,  1947. 
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Pa.,  in  October  1833,  the  objectives  of  which  were  on  the  whole  similar 
to  the  first  one.  This  time,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  establish  a  national 
Thomsonian  Infirmary  in  Baltimore,  which  would  coordinate  the  infirma¬ 
ries  operated  by  Thomson's  agents.**  The  number  of  delegates  attending 
this  second  gathering  was  approximately  one  hundred,®*  and  the  convention 
lasted  six  days. 

Beginning  October  13,  1834,  the  third  national  convention  was  held 
for  four  days  in  Baltimore.  The  temper  of  some  of  the  Thomsonians  at 
this  convention  is  described  by  Wilder : 

There  were  heart-burnings  smouldering  in  the  bosoms  of  many  in  the  ranks.  There 
was  a  disposition  to  resent  the  claims  of  Dr.  Thomson  himself  to  be  the  umpire 
of  what  was  genuine  and  what  was  heterodox  in  the  views  of  others.  He  was 
dictatorial  of  temper  and  jealous  of  every  individual  differing  from  him  or  disposed 
to  question  his  ascendancy.  He  was  uneducated  and  distrusted  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  and  educated  men  as  certain  to  complicate  and  transform  his  system.  For 
awhile  he  was  in  controversy  and  estranged  from  his  own  sons  on  these  grounds.®^ 

A  number  of  important  resolutions  were  adopted  at  this  convention, 
namely :  ®® 

1.  Resolved  that  “  .  .  .  much  spurious  and  worthless,  and  adulterated 
medicine  is  now  being  sold  through  the  country,  by  persons  who  have  no 
other  object  in  view  than  their  own  selfish  gain  .  .  .  and  by  all  means  to 
avoid  buying  at  apothecaries  shops,  as  much  has  been  adulterated  by  them, 
and  in  some  instances,  we  have  strong  evidence  that  poison  has  been 
intermixed  with  our  medicine,  by  them ;  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  our 
system  in  disrepute  with  the  people.” 

2.  A  resolution  was  passed  to  proceed  and  continue  vigorously  to 
“establish  a  national  Thomsonian  Infirmary  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland. . . 

The  Thomsonians  were  never  successful  in  obtaining  sanction  from  the 
Maryland  State  Legislature  for  this  project. 

3.  A  resolution  was  passed  stipulating  that  purchasers  of  Rights  could 
not  assign  their  certificates  to  other  persons.  Furthermore,  it  was  resolved 
that  upon  the  death  of  a  holdei  of  a  Right,  only  the  widow  and  children 
were  entitled  to  the  privileges  granted  by  the  certificate. 

**  Thomsonian  Recorder,  vol.  II,  p.  43,  Nov.  9,  1833. 

**  Thomsonian  Botanic  Watchman,  Albany,  Jan.  1,  1834,  vol.  I,  no.  1. 

“  Wilder,  op.  cit.,  pp.  491-492. 

““Proceedings  of  the  Friendly  Botanic  Societies  of  The  United  States  held  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  Oct.  1834,”  Thomsonian  Recorder,  vol.  3,  no.  5,  p.  65  ff.,  Nov.  1834. 
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4.  “  That  a  committee  consisting  of  seven  members  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  on  the  subject  of  his  re-patenting  his 
medical  discoveries,  and  also  on  the  subject  of  re-securing  the  copyright 
of  his  New  Guide  to  Health,  and  report  thereon  to  the  convention.” 

Thomson’s  patent  was  subsequently  renewed  and  expired  in  1852,  nine 
years  after  his  death. 

At  the  fourth  convention  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  November 
1835,  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  dissension  was  mounting.  In 
his  address  to  the  assembled  delegates,  Samuel  Thomson  reproached  them 
bitterly :  ®* 

It  has  become  quite  common,  in  these  days  of  degeneracy  and  vituperation,  for 
Agents  to  comment  and  speak,  in  terms  of  praise  of  me,  until  they  shall  have  been 
fully  and  fairly  established,  after  which  I  am  denounced  as  an  old  avaricious  churl, 
desirous  of  monopolizing  all  the  profits  derivable  not  only  from  the  sale  of  Rights 
and  medicines,  but  even  of  the  preparation  of  the  medicines  themselves;  exacting 
tribute  where  I  possess  no  claim,  ...  To  succeed  in  their  undertakings,  great 
efforts  are  being  made  to  convince  the  people  that  the  medicines  sold  by  me  are 
extravagantly  high,  and  theirs  are  cheaper  and  better.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
they  declare  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  Rights  ought  to  satisfy  me, 
and  that  I  ought  to  leave  the  profits  derivable  from  the  sale  of  medicine  exclusively 
to  others.  .  .  . 

Suppose,  gentlemen,  that  I  were  to  withdraw  from  the  conquest,  and  leave  my  right 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  thus  seeking  to  disfranchise  me  and  dispossess  me 
of  it;  what  would  be  the  consequence?  Simply  this:  The  country  would  be  in¬ 
undated  with  spurious  medicines.  With  bad  medicines  and  the  great  thirst  for 
improvements  [Innovations]  so  prevalent  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  how  long 
do  you  suppose  it  would  be  before  the  purity  of  my  remedies  and  the  simplicity 
of  my  system  would  be  lost  in  the  chaos  of  this  heterogenous  compound?  Surely 
not  long.  Can  it  then  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  one  actuated  by  the  feelings 
and  motives  above  named,  that  I  do  not  and  should  not  cease  from  the  defense  of 
a  system  which  has  cost  me  all  my  energies,  nay  all  the  exertions  of  my  life.  .  . . 
For  this  I  have  toiled  and  suffered.  .  .  . 

Annual  conventions  were  held  until  1838.  At  the  1838  meetings  in 
Philadelphia,  Thomson  requested  that  the  convention  be  permanently 
dissolved,  since  the  irreconcilable  division  in  the  ranks  which  he  had 
foreseen  had  indeed  materialized.** 

It  was  at  this  1838  convention  that  Alva  Curtis,  the  editor  of  the 
Thomsonian  Recorder,  who  had  replaced  Thomas  Hersey,  split  with 

**  “  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Thomsonian  Convention,  held  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  16th  Nov.  1835,”  The  Thomsonian  Recorder,  vol.  IV,  no.  7,  p.  102, 
1836. 

**  Wilder,  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  493. 
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Thomson  and  formed  the  “  Independent  Thomsonian  Botanic  Society  ” 
while  those  Thomsonians  loyal  to  the  founder  formed  the  “  United  States 
Thomsonian  Society.” 

Thereafter,  according  to  Wilder,  “  Only  the  State  Society  of  Delaware 
signified  its  adherence  to  the  old  ways.  The  evidences  of  disintegration 
were  manifest.”  ** 

The  Attack  Against  Medical  Regulatory  Acts 

The  medical  regulatory  acts  which  had  been  in  force  in  most  states  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  gradually  repealed,  so  that 
by  1842  only  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Georgia  and  Louisiana  still  retained 
them.” 

Samuel  Thomson,  writing  about  1830,  described  the  situation  as 
follows : 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  Faculty  tried  to  destroy  the  Thomsonian  System 
by  holding  it  up  as  quackery.  In  Massachusetts,  they  began  in  1808  to  get  the 
Legislature  to  help  them  put  me  down,  and  in  that  state  and  many  others,  laws 
have  been  passed  since  that  time  to  prevent  my  collecting  my  debts,  and  to  make 
medical  practice,  without  a  college  diploma,  a  crime.  But  in  nearly  every  state 
where  these  unjust  laws  were  passed,  the  people  have  caused  them  to  be  repealed.®* 

.\mong  the  irregulars,  the  Thomsonians  were  the  first  and  the  most 
aggressive  in  leading  the  assault  against  restrictive  medical  legislation. 
Their  organizational  and  numerical  superiority  over  other  heterodox  medi¬ 
cal  groups  in  the  first  four  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  enabled  them 
to  assume  this  role. 

The  uneasiness  felt  among  regular  practitioners  is  seen  in  a  typical 
complaint  voiced  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  who  wrote  in  to  say  that  “  The  deluded  quacks,  Thomsonian 
steamers,  are  captivating  the  more  credulous  parts  of  our  community 
with  their  disgusting  empiricism  to  a  considerable  degree.  .  .  .”  ” 

There  was  no  complete  unanimity  of  agreement  among  the  regulars  as 
to  the  desirability  of  restrictive  legislation.  A  few  were  convinced  that 
only  an  enlightened  democracy  and  widespread  education  were  the  answer. 
This  viewpoint  was  expressed  by  a  regular  physician  as  follows : 

“  Ibid.,  p.  494. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  497-498. 

Norwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  406. 

"  Thomson,  S. :  Report  of  Trial  .  .  .  etc.,  op.  cit.,  p.  SO. 

**  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  XI,  1834,  pp.  214-215. 
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.  .  .  neither  Thomsonianism,  nor  Mormonism,  nor  witchcraft,  nor  any  other  kind 
of  foolery,  can  be  put  down  by  legislative  enactments,  by  fines,  or  imprisonments, 
and  they  should  not  be  if  they  could.  Such  laws  infringe  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  citizen.  They  ought  to  be  met  by  unsleeping  opposition.  They  force,  they 
exasperate,  but  do  not  convince  the  mind.  The  wide  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
can  alone  dispel  such  gross  delusions.  Universal  Education, — the  colossus  of  light, 
reason  and  liberty — aided  by  the  artillery  of  a  free  press,  is  the  proper  antidote.** 

That  a  substantial  number  of  regular  physicians  were  in  favor  of  restric¬ 
tive  measures  is  evident  from  a  perusal  of  the  “  Transaction  ”  of  several 
local  and  State  medical  societies.*^ 

Perhaps  nowhere  was  the  struggle  more  intense  than  in  New  York 
State.  There  the  Thomsonians,  led  by  the  founder’s  most  able  son,  John 
Thomson,  formed  a  closely-knit  group.  In  an  amazing  move,  the  Thom¬ 
sonians  temporarily  buried  their  differences  and  joined  forces  with  the 
Eclectics  and  independent  Botanic  practitioners,  in  a  united  front  against 
the  Regulars. 

Job  Haskell,  who  was  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Assembly  in  1834, 
was  selected  as  spokesman  for  these  united  groups.  Haskell  submitted  to 
the  legislature  some  forty  thousand  petitions  against  medical  restriction 
which  John  Thomson  and  others  had  secured.** 

Assemblyman  Haskell  then  delivered  an  impassioned  address  which 
summed  up  the  arguments  of  the  Thomsonians  and  Botanies.  This  speech 
offers  a  good  insight  into  the  polemical  issues  involved  and  is  worth 
quoting  at  some  length :  ** 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  before  the  committee  is  to  repeal  the  unconstitutional 
law  passed  at  the  last  session  (1833)  of  the  Legislature  prohibiting  the  Botanic 
Physician  from  collecting  a  suitable  fee  for  his  services  and  medicines.  .  .  . 


When  I  brought  this  question  before  the  House,  I  took  a  position  which  I  knew 
would  be  assailed  by  the  artillery  of  a  vindictive  privileged  order.  .  .  .  Intrinsic 
merit,  sir,  is  the  only  qualification  which  ought  to  be  required  of  any  man  to  entitle 
him  to  practice  physic  or  surgery;  it  is  the  only  qualification  necessary  to  carry 
a  man  from  the  hiunblest  station  under  our  republican  government  to  the  presidential 
chair.  .  .  . 

*•  Stebbins,  Sumner :  Address  in  Refutation  of  the  Thomsonian  System  of  Medical 
Practice,  West  Chester,  Pa.  1837. 

**A  good  example  of  this  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1807-1831),  Albany,  1868. 

•*  Wilder,  A.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  477-480. 

••  "  Speech  of  Mr.  J.  Haskell,  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  Bill  to  repeal  the 
Act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  relative  to  the  Practice  of  Physic  and 
Surgery.  Delivered  in  the  New  York  Legislature,  during  the  Session  of  1834.”  Published 
in  The  Western  Medical  Reformer,  vol.  1,  no.  3,  Worthington,  Ohio,  March  1836. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  behold  nearly  forty  thousand  citizens  who  ought  to  be  free  and 
independent,  bowing  the  knee  .  .  .  and  humbly  praying  their  legislators  to  repeal 
obnoxious  and  tyrannical  laws! — Look,  sir,  to  tlie  degrading  conditions  to  which 
your  unjust  laws  have  brought  them!  Your  laws  have  made  them  slaves  to  these 
privileged  doctors ;  your  laws  do  not  allow  the  people  to  employ  a  Botanic  Physician 
and  pay  him  for  his  services,  but  by  subjecting  that  Physician  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five 
dollars. 

Sir,  by  giving  these  mineral  Doctors  an  exclusive  privilege  to  practice,  they  do 
not  exert  their  energies  of  mind  to  become  eminent  and  useful,  because  they 
depend  on  their  diplomas  and  legislative  enactments  to  advance  them  instead  of 
worth  and  merit.  .  .  .  Shall  the  rights  of  the  people  be  trampled  in  dust  by  this 
privileged  order?  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  groans  and  the  shrieks  of  the  millions  who 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  lancet  and  mineral  medicines ;  if  the  awful  sounds  could 
burst  upon  this  hall;  that  law  would  be  swept  with  indig^nation  from  your  statute 
book,  and  this  privileged  order  would  be  driven  from  the  State,  by  acclamation.  . .  . 
But  since  the  introduction  of  mineral  medicines  by  the  quack  Paracelsus,  it  may 
well  be  termed  the  dark  ages.  ...  It  is  true,  sir,  that  the  mineral  quackery  has 
paralyzed  tlie  efforts  of  the  botanic  system  of  practice  for  centuries ;  but,  sir,  it  has 
risen  again  like  the  phoenix  from  its  ashes,  and  its  congenial  power  will  emancipate 
the  world  from  mercurial  thraldom. 

Despite  Haskell’s  emotional  oratory,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee.  The  claims  of  the  Thomsonians  and  their  allies  to  remuner¬ 
ation  for  professional  services  were  not  sanctioned  at  that  session.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Wilder,  “  The  Committee  criticized  the  extensive  vending  of  the 
Thomsonian  patent  without  regard  to  the  qualifications  and  character  of 
the  purchaser ;  which  had  resulted  in  ...  ‘  a  mushroom  phalanx  consisting 
of  the  old  and  the  young,  and  of  both  sexes,  till  then  only  distinguished  by 
their  ignorance  and  obscurity.’  ”  ** 

After  a  few  more  unsuccessful  attempts  to  repeal  restrictive  legislation 
in  New  York  State,  John  Thomson  and  his  followers  were  victorious  in 
1844.  During  that  year  John  Thomson  had  secured  thousands  of  sig¬ 
natures  on  petitions.  Attaching  them  all  together  so  that  they  formed  a 
document  “  thirty-one  yards  long  and  closely  signed,”  he  placed  this  huge 
scroll  in  a  wheelbarrow,  which  he  proceeded  to  push  up  State  Street  to 
the  Capitol.** 

Wilder  claims  that  “  the  passage  of  this  act  was  announced  by  the 
New  York  Tribune  in  language  of  triumph.”  **  However,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  files  of  the  New  York  Tribune  of  1844,  does  not 
reveal  any  editorial  comment  substantiating  this  statement. 

**  Wilder,  A.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  477-480. 

“  Wilder,  A.,  ibid.,  p.  509.  ••  Wilder,  A.,  ibid.,  p.  509. 
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Educational  Problems  and  Goals 

One  great  source  of  contention  among  Thomson’s  followers  centered 
around  the  education  and  training  of  practitioners.  Convinced  that  the 
principles  laid  down  in  his  New  Guide  were  sufficient  for  all  purposes, 
Thomson  saw  no  need  for  traditional  medical  education.  He  resented  in¬ 
novations  and  distrusted  educated  people. 

As  the  Thomsonian  movement  expanded  and  Thomson  grew  older,  it 
became  increasingly  apparent  to  him  that  he  had  created  an  organization 
which  he  could  not  completely  control.  He  looked  with  suspicion  at  the 
increasing  number  of  Thomsonian  Infirmaries;  he  was  infuriated  by  the 
duplicity  of  some  of  his  agents  and  outraged  at  the  idea  of  establishing 
medical  schools  for  his  followers. 

On  the  question  of  Thomsonian  Infirmaries,  the  founder  shrewdly 
observed  in  an  editorial  that 

...  as  long  as  people  can  go  to  Infirmaries,  or  else  have  a  doctor  come  into  their 
families,  they  do  not  see  the  importance  of  trying  to  obtain  the  knowledge  [principles 
expounded  in  the  New  Guide]  for  themselves;  not  thinking,  perhaps  that  in  time, 
Thomsonian  doctors  may  become  as  bad  as  any  other  doctors,  and  take  the  advantage 
of  them  as  much.  It  gives  the  superintendents  of  these  Infirmaries,  if  they  are  so 
disposed — and  if  there  be  nothing  to  check  it,  in  time  they  will  be, — ^to  make  a 
monopoly  of  it,  and  to  go  into  all  manner  of  speculations  concerning  it 

Thomson  then  pointed  out  that  certain  superintendents  of  Infirmaries  who 
were  training  Thomsonian  practitioners  were  “  making  the  students  serve 
them  from  three  to  six  months,  and  then  to  purchase  of  their  master  one 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  medicine,  in  order  to  set  up  for  themselves.  In 
this  way  the  speculators  would  do  away  with  the  Right,  and  take  to  them¬ 
selves  the  privileges  which  I  intended  for  the  people.” 

Thomson  concluded  that 

.  .  .  the  Infirmaries,  already  established  or  what  more  it  shall  be  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  establish,  become  schools  of  instruction  to  other  Agents,  or  those  who 
wish  to  become  so,  to  go  out  on  missions,  wherever  they  may  be  called.  .  .  . 
Let  these  Agents,  thus  instructed,  have  books  and  medicine  to  go  on  their  missions 
.  .  .  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Infirma.'ies,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  people,  selling  the  Rights,  disposing  of  the  medicine  (for  every  man 
who  buys  a  Right  will  necessarily  want  a  little),  and  also  of  giving  a  practical 
demonstration  on  the  spot  of  its  utility.*^ 

The  Thomsonians  in  New  York  State  decided  at  a  State  Convention 
held  in  Geddes,  New  York,  in  September  1835,  to  form  a  Thomsonian 

Thomsonian  Manual,  Boston,  Aug.  IS,  1836,  vol.  1,  no.  10,  p.  153,  Aug.  15,  1836. 
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Medical  Society,  modeled  on  the  regular  New  York  Medical  Society.  This 
course  was  subsequently  also  followed  by  a  number  of  other  state  and 
local  Thomsonian  societies.  Of  particular  interest  are  articles  I,  III,  IV, 
and  X,  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  Thomsonian  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York.*®  (See  Appendix  I) 

Alva  Curtis  (1797-1880)  was  the  foremost  advocate  of  medical  school 
education  among  the  Thomsonians.  In  1834,  Curtis  had  arrived  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he  had  been  teaching 
languages  at  a  girls’  school.*®  While  residing  in  Richmond,  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  Thomsonian  Right,  and  had  become  a  practitioner.  Waite  states 
that  his  advocacy  of  Abolitionist  principles  made  him  persona  non  grata 
in  Richmond.'® 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Columbus,  Curtis  replaced  Hersey  as  editor  of 
the  Thomsonian  Recorder,  then  in  its  third  volume.  For  a  while,  he 
professed  complete  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  Samuel  Thomson,  but  it 
soon  became  apparent  to  the  founder  that  Curtis  had  plans  and  ambitions 
of  his  own. 

Thus,  at  the  fourth  national  convention  that  had  been  held  in  Richmond 
in  1835,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  National  Infirmary  at  Baltimore: 

In  connexion  with  this  Infirmary,  there  shall  be  established  a  Medical  School, 
with  the  following  professorships: 

1st  The  Thomson  Professor. 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  as  taught  in  the  New 
Guide  to  Health. 

2nd.  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Midwifery. 

3rd.  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

4th.  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Medical  Botany. 

The  instructions  in  this  school  shall  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles 
•ad  practice  of  Dr.  Thomson,  as  laid  down  in  his  New  Guide — particularly  so  in 
point  of  simplicity,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  system  shall  be  preserved  free  from 
unmeaning  technicalities,  which,  if  employed  at  all,  shall  always  be  accompanied  by 
a  translation — The  remedial  agents  shall  continue  as  they  now  are,  innocuous 
vegetables.  The  Trustees  shall  appoint  the  several  Professors,  who  may  and  shall 
be  removed  whenever  any  departure  from  the  principles  (medical)  of  Dr.  Thomson 
shall  be  detected.''^ 


**  See  “  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Botanic  State  Convention  Held  at  Geddes, 
New  York,  Sept.  28,  183.'5,”  Thomsonian  Manual,  Boston,  voL  I,  no.  2,  December  1835. 

**  Waite,  F.  C. :  “  Thomsonianism  in  Ohio,”  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Quarterly,  A9:  1940. 

'*Ibid. 

^Thomsonian  Recorder,  vol.  IV,  no.  17,  p.  103  (1836). 
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This  was  obviously  a  move  by  the  Curtis  faction  to  pull  the  wool  over 
the  founder’s  eyes.  Not  content  with  this  subterfuge,  Curtis  also  published 
a  garbled  version  of  Thomson’s  address  at  the  fourth  national  convention, 
making  it  appear  that  Thomson  supported  wholeheartedly  the  proposed 
scheme  for  a  medical  school.'*  Moreover,  Alva  Curtis  also  expressed  his 
grandiose  plans  in  an  editorial  as  follows: 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  one  Medical  School  will  accommodate  all  these  things 
for  the  whole  United  States — no.  We  want  at  least  one  in  Baltimore,  one  in  Georgia, 
one  in  Mississippi,  one  in  Tennessee,  one  in  Ohio,  one  in  New  York  and  several 
among  the  Yankees,  to  make  even  a  beginning.  Let  the  attempt  be  made,  and  all 
these  and  more  will  soon  rise  up  as  by  magic. 

This  infuriated  Thomson,  who  thereupon  published  the  following  com¬ 
munication  in  the  Recorder : 

PLEASE  TO  TAKE  NOTICE 

...  I  therefore  hereby  give  notice  that  I  never  will  subscribe  to  any  Literary 
College,  or  any  other  institution  wherein  and  whereby  books  are  to  take  the  lead. 
If  I  fully  agreed  to  this  School  of  Literature,  why  did  I  not  subscribe  to  their 
articles?  Why  did  I  explicitly  state  in  my  address,  and  verbally,  before  the 
Convention,  that  the  motto  I  used  inside  was  to  confirm  with  that  on  the  outside 
of  the  building,  viz.: — 

“  THE  STUDY  OF  PATIENTS,  NOT  BOOKS— 

Experience,  Not  Reading" 

And  why  was  this  motto,  like  my  whole  Address,  garbled  in  the  Recorder? 

The  object  of  the  Hospital,  or  Infirmary,  which  I  proposed  to  the  Convention 
at  the  beginning,  and  which  I  continued  to  urge  the  necessity  of,  was  to  be  me¬ 
chanical,  like  a  carpenter’s  shop.  The  student  begins  by  learning  the  use  of  tools; 
the  tools  here  are  the  different  kinds  of  medicine,  and  their  use  is  the  knowledge 
how  to  apply  or  administer  them;  the  frame  is  the  living  anatomy  for  the  student 
to  repair.  His  diploma  is  to  be  given  to  him  by  the  President  when  he  is  master 
of  his  trade,  whether  he  knows  letters  or  not.  .  .  .  But  the  moment  you  blend 
the  simplicity  of  my  discoveries  with  the  abstruse  sciences,  such  as  chemistry  and 
other  discoveries  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  medicine,  that  moment  the  benefit 
of  my  discoveries  will  be  taken  from  the  people  generally,  and,  like  all  other 
crafts,  monopolized  by  a  few  learned  individuals.  .  .  . 

Despite  all  his  efforts,  Samuuel  Thomson  could  not  deter  the  increas¬ 
ingly  numerous  advocates  of  formal  medical  education,  and  in  April  1836, 
he  withdrew  his  support  from  the  Thomsonian  Recorder Curtis  ex- 

’•  Ibid.,  pp.  98-101.  Ibid.,  p.  187. 

”  Ibid.,  p.  117.  ”  Ibid.,  p.  238. 
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pressed  pained  surprise  and  bewilderment  at  this  move,  but  he  was  probably 
secretly  glad  that  such  a  break  had  occurred — a  break  that  was  to  become 
final  in  1838. 

In  the  meantime,  Curtis  had  founded  a  “  Botanico-Medical  School  and 
Infirmary”  in  Columbus  and  had  begun  to  petition  the  Ohio  legislature 
for  a  charter. 

Soon  Curtis  was  able  to  report  to  his  readers  that  the  “  infant  school  ” 
was  prospering  (12  students  at  the  first  session).^"  Five  months  later, 
Alva  Curtis  proclaimed  in  the  Recorder  that  a  comprehensive  course  of 
instruction  lasting  from  six  to  eighteen  months  was  available  to  those  who 
wished  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Botanic  Practice.  Furthermore,  he 
was  prepared  to  offer  to  ambitious  students  all  the  instruction  available 
in  regular  proprietary  medical  schools.  He  cautioned,  however,  that  “  A 
minute  acquaintance  with  Anatomy,  Surgery  and  other  branches  of  the 
old  theories  and  practices,  demand  a  longer  period.” 

The  followers  of  Wooster  Beach,  at  the  Worthington  Medical  School, 
Ohio,  wrote  scathingly  of  Curtis’  school  and  of  his  attempt  to  obtain  a 
charter : 

For  a  single  individual  at  this  enlightened  day  of  investigation,  to  spring  up  in 
the  midst  of  an  intelligent  community  and  proclaim  himself  a  flourishing  Medical 
Institution  ...  is  what  in  our  opinion,  would  justly  stagger  human  belief;  and 
what  is  still  more  astonishing  is,  that  this  self-same  individual,  with  no  other 
qualification  to  practice  or  teach  the  abstruse  and  intricate  science  of  medicine  than 
a  Right  to  practice  according  to  the  Steam  or  Patent  system,  should  have  made 
such  overgrown  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  a  capacity  to  teach 
it  to  others  and  finally  to  have  even  invited  legislative  investigation  and  favor  1  !  !  ! 
This  was  truly  capping  the  climax  of  modem  arrogance  and  impudence,  and  we 
doubt  if  the  annals  of  human  folly  can  furnish  a  parallel  instance.^* 

Nonetheless,  in  1839,  Curtis’  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  The 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  granted  a  charter  to  the  Literary  and 
Botanico-Medical  Institute  of  Ohio,  which  then  became  the  second  char¬ 
tered  sectarian  medical  school  in  the  country. 

Thomsonianism  is  credited  by  most  historians  of  medicine  with  having 
produced  several  chartered  Botanico-medical  schools.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  these  schools  were  a  far  departure  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  by  Samuel  Thomson. 

'*Ibid.,  p.  413. 

”  The  Thomsonian  Recorder,  vol.  V,  p.  30,  1837. 

’*  The  IV estem  Medical  Reformer,  edited  by  the  Medical  Professors  of  Worthington 
College,  Worthington,  Ohio,  vol.  Ill,  no.  1,  Jan.  1838.  The  Worthington  College  char¬ 
tered  in  1830,  was  the  first  sectarian  medical  school  chartered  in  this  country. 
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Waite  in  his  paper  on  American  Sectarian  Medical  Colleges  states  that 
Thomson  “  succeeded  in  suppressing  several  efforts  to  organize  botanic 
medical  colleges  in  New  England  although  he  had  been  unable  to  prevent 
founding  of  a  few  such  institutions  in  distant  states.” 

Two  major  botanico-medical  groups  arose  from  Thomsonianism  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  known  as  the  Eclectics  and  the  Physio-Medicals.  The 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  first  faction  was  Wooster  Beach,  while  the 
leader  of  the  second  group  was  Alva  Curtis.  Moreover,  a  number  of 
splinter  groups  were  formed  as  the  original  Thomsonian  movement  dis¬ 
integrated.  The  schismatic  behavior  and  shifts  in  affiliation  of  these 
latter  groups  were  quite  complex.*® 

A  discussion  of  these  botanico-medical  groups  would  involve  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  entire  botanico-medical  movement  of  the  nineteenth 
century  which  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  thesis. 

In  the  succeeding  section  of  this  study,  the  relation  of  tne  Thomsonian 
movement  to  American  pharmacy  will  be  analyzed. 

(To  he  Concluded) 


Waite,  F.  C. :  “  American  Sectarian  Medical  Colleges  Before  the  Civil  War,”  Bull. 
Hist.  Med.  19:  155,  1946. 

*®For  example,  there  were  the  Improved  Botanies,  True  Thmnsonians,  Independent 
Thomsonians,  Reformed  Botanies,  and  others. 
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In  this  country  women  have  been  permitted  to  play  a  much  more 
backward  role  in  the  development  of  medicine  than  have  tlie  women  of 
some  other  occidental  countries.  Even  today  there  continues  to  be  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  women  medical  graduates  practicing  in  Britain 
and  on  the  continent  than  in  America.  Vermont  has  been  little  different 
in  this  respect  from  her  sister  states,  and  the  story  of  women  physicians 
in  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  Green  Mountain  state  is  a  somewhat 
limited  one.  None  of  the  three  medical  colleges  which  existed  in  Vermont 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  granted  degrees  to  women. 
The  Dean  J.  L.  Hills  papers,  deposited  in  the  Wilbur  Library  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  note  that  Dr.  John  Pomeroy’s  school,  circa  1800, 

“  furnished  medical  education  to  women  as  well  as  men.”  ^  However, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  women  ever  took  the  course  of  lectures 
which  Pomeroy  and  his  colleagues  offered,  and  the  medical  college  of  the 
University  which  developed  as  a  result  of  Pomeroy’s  work  did  not 
become  coeducational  until  1920.  The  Castleton  school  accepted  Elizabeth 
Blackwell’s  application,  but  she  preferred  to  go  to  Geneva  because  the 
term  started  sooner.*  There  is  no  record  of  any  woman  having  attended 
the  Woodstock  school. 

Regulations  of  medical  practice  in  the  American  colonies  and  later  in 
the  developing  republic  permitted  persons  to  enter  the  medical  profession 
by  several  routes:  first  and  most  uncommon,  by  way  of  a  collegiate  or 
university  education,  culminating  in  a  medical  degree;  second,  by  means 
of  a  preceptorship ;  and  third,  by  self-assumption  of  the  title  and  preroga¬ 
tives  of  a  physician.  This  last  method  was  relatively  uncommon  among 
the  more  respectable  regular  practitioners  of  the  older  seaboard  towns, 
but  was  more  frequently  practiced  in  the  less  thickly  settled  communities 
and  by  many  cultists.  Having  been  barred  by  custom  and  sometimes 
even  by  law  from  medical  college  training,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from 
preceptorships,  many  of  the  early  medical  women  had  little  or  no  training 

*From  the  Cleveland  Clinic  and  the  Frank  E.  Bunts  Educational  Institute. 

*  Section  on  College  of  Medicine,  folder  O,  page  1. 

*  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  College  of 
Medicine,  vol.  46,  number  4,  page  17,  1949-50  and  F.  C.  Waite,  Two  Early  Letters  by 
Elizabeth  Blackwell,  Bull.  Hist.  Med.  21 :  110,  1947. 
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and  plied  their  trade  as  “  granny  ”  women  or  cultists,  frequently  called 
upon  to  do  far  more  than  their  knowledge  and  skill  permitted.  However, 
many  were  not  physicians  in  a  modem  sense;  nor  were  they  nurses  or 
midw  ives.  They  were  simply  neighborly  women  of  considerable  judgment, 
courage,  and  experience,  accepted  by  their  communities  in  times  of  need 
or  trouble.  Many  received  fees  for  their  services.  Aunt  Hannah  Aseltine 
of  Swanton,  to  be  discussed  later,  supported  herself  and  family  by  her 
“  practice.”  A  number  acquired  far-reaching  and  well  deserved  reputa¬ 
tions  for  their  skill,  and  patients  traveled  miles  through  the  wilderness  to 
be  treated  by  them.  Dr.  Hurd-Mead  in  her  discussion  of  colonial  women 
practitioners  cites,  among  others  in  New  England,  the  case  of  Mrs.  Allyn 
who  received  twenty  pounds  for  her  services  as  a  surgeon  in  King  Philip’s 
War  and  that  of  Dr.  Mary  Barnard  who  was  paid  five  pounds  by  the 
Reverend  Timothy  White  of  Nantucket  in  1749  for  ”  advice  and  physick.”  * 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College,  there  is 
a  reference  to  a  woman  physician  who  was  asked  to  travel  from  Boston 
to  one  of  the  most  northemly  towns  in  Vermont  to  deliver  a  baby.  When 
a  second  child  was  bom  to  the  same  woman  in  1852,  she  returned  to  the 
northern  village  to  care  for  it,  there  being  no  male  physicians  upon  whom 
the  family  wished  to  rely.* 

The  first  Vemiont  woman  to  be  disatssed  in  this  report  is  a  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Whitmore.  Mrs.  Whitmore  and  her  husband  were  the  second 
settlers  in  the  town  of  Marlborough,  which  is  in  Windham  County  in 
the  southeastern  comer  of  the  state.  They  arrived  in  1763,  having  lived 
originally  in  Middletown,  Connecticut.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Whitmore 
“  rendered  herself  exceedingly  useful  to  settlers  both  as  a  nurse  and  a 
midwife.”  She  possessed  a  vigorous  constitution  and  frequently  made 
long  trips  through  the  forests  on  snowshoes  to  attend  the  distressed.  In 
spite  of  this  activity,  she  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-seven  and  “  officiated 
as  a  midwife  at  more  than  2,000  births  and  never  lost  a  case.”  It 
is  unlikely  that  Mrs.  Whitmore  ever  practiced  much  actual  medicine, 
having  been  kept  busy  by  her  brood  of  children  and  the  care  of  Capt. 
Whitmore  who  was  ill  much  of  the  time.  Furthermore,  a  Dr.  Samuel 
King  settled  in  the  town  in  1768  and,  while  his  training  and  abilities 
may  have  been  little  better  than  those  of  Mrs.  Whitmore,  he  did  make  a 


*  Kate  Hurd-Mead,  A  History  of  W omen  in  Medicine,  Haddam,  Ct.,  Haddam  Press, 
1938,  page  486. 

*  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  England  Female  Education  Society  and  the  Female 
Medical  College,  Boston,  Published  by  the  Society,  1853,  page  15. 
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living  as  a  doctor  which  would  have  been  a  difficult  undertaking  in  such 
a  sparsely  settled  country  with  active  competition.® 

The  first  woman  physician  to  be  listed  in  Walton’s  Vermont  Register 
and  Farmer’s  Almanac  is  found  in  the  1838  edition.®  In  that  year  a  Mrs. 
Chase,  initials  not  recorded,  is  listed  as  a  practitioner  in  the  town  of 
Andover.  Although  most  names  were  qualified  by  a  descriptive  term  such 
as  allopathic,  homeopathic,  Thomsonian,  Indian,  and  even  clairvoyant, 
the  Register  in  this  case  is  uninformative.  In  the  1839  edition  her  name 
appears  again,  but  this  time  she  is  designated  as  an  Indian  school  physician. 
This  sect,  which  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
appears  to  have  been  a  forerunner  of  the  botanical  group  which  in  turn 
preceded  the  Thomsonians.  It  seems  likely  that  she  was  merely  a  local 
herb  doctor  who  plied  her  trade  (the  status  of  medicine  on  the  frontier 
could  hardly  qualify  it  as  a  profession)  along  with  her  household  duties, 
and  that  her  role  in  the  advancement  of  women  in  the  medical  world 
was  a  minor  one.  The  Register  for  1840  and  subsequent  years  dropped 
Mrs.  Chase’s  name,  and  listed  instead  an  Ebenezer  Chase  as  an  Indian 
physician.  Why  Mrs.  Chase  retired  and  Ebenezer,  husband  or  son,  took 
over  her  practice  is  anybody’s  guess. 

The  United  States  census  reports  did  not  begin  to  indicate  the  sex  of 
physicians  until  1870,  so  that  these  records  are  of  relatively  little  help. 
Also  the  criteria  used  to  decide  whether  a  practitioner  was  actually  a 
physician  were  not  always  consistent.  In  1870  two  women  were  listed  as 
practicing  physicians  in  Vermont,  while  in  1880  there  were  twenty-seven; 
1890  showed  this  total  to  have  dropped  to  twenty-six,  and  in  1900  twenty- 
one  women  were  listed.  These  figures  seem  to  coincide  with  the  number 
of  names  which  were  found  by  searching  through  Walton’s  Register. 

Further  studies  reveal  no  additional  feminine  names  for  the  next  two 
decades,  thus  it  is  more  pertinent  to  consider  the  Vermont  women  who 
attended  the  medical  colleges  of  the  day  and  received  degrees.  The  list 
is  compiled  from  alumnae  records  of  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College,  and  alumnae 
lists  of  other  medical  colleges  for  women  which  functioned  at  the  time. 
Walton’s  Register  and  numerous  local  and  national  directories  of  phy- 

*  Reverend  Ephraim  N.  Newton,  The  History  of  the  Town  of  Marlborough,  Vermont. 
Montpelier,  Vermont  Historical  Society,  1930,  page  29. 

•  Walton’s  Vermont  Register  and  Farmer's  Almanac  began  publication  in  1827  in 
Montpelier.  It  continued  publication  under  various  publishers  and  at  various  places  until 
1930  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Vermont  Yearbook.  Physicians  were  not  listed 
until  1828. 
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sicians  were  consulted  also.  It  is  undoubtedly  incomplete  as  were  most 
directories,  and  an  occasional  woman  is  listed  only  by  her  initials,  without 
the  title  of  Miss  or  Mrs.,  and  consequently  with  no  clue  to  her  sex.  In 
addition,  Walton’s  Register  was  made  up  of  chronicles  from  local  reporters, 
and  any  criteria  governing  the  classification  of  practitioners  as  physicians, 
midwives,  or  herb  doctors  were  necessarily  vague.  This  situation  also 
was  probably  true  of  the  early  census  reports. 

The  first  Vermont  woman  to  receive  an  M.  D.  degree  was  Dr.  Emily 
A.  Vamey-Brownell,  a  native  of  Danville,  Vermont,  one  of  a  family  of 
ten  children.  She  received  a  medical  degree  from  the  Woman’s  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania  in  1855.  She  was  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
which  approximated  the  age  of  the  average  woman  graduate  in  that  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Young  women  were  not  permitted  to  attempt 
a  medical  career  until  desperate  families  had  given  up  hope  of  molding 
them  along  conventional  lines.  (Elizabeth  Blackwell  was  twenty-six  at 
the  time  of  matriculation  at  Geneva,  but  she  came  of  a  family  imusual  in 
its  interests  and  social  outlook.)  Moreover,  there  was  the  matter  of 
finances  to  be  considered.  Danville,  Vermont,  at  that  time  was  a  frontier 
country,  and  with  ten  children  to  feed  and  clothe  only  an  unusual  Vermont 
father  might  be  expected  to  fritter  away  hard  cash  on  a  young  daughter’s 
foolish  dream.  In  any  case.  Miss  Varney  attended  school  in  Philadelphia. 
She  was  not  the  first  Vermont  woman  to  register  at  the  Woman’s  Medical 
College,  as  a  Ruth  McClaren  had  attended  the  session  of  1850-51  but 
had  failed  to  graduate.  Besides  her  work  at  Woman’s,  Miss  Varney 
secured  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  clinics  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
the  first  woman  to  have  achieved  this  distinction.^  In  1862  she  returned 
to  Danville  to  practice.  Finding  the  town  too  small  (she  had  moved  to 
St.  Johnsbury  by  1864),  and,  in  1870,  having  become  Mrs.  Brownell, 
she  moved  to  Lyndon  and  finally  to  Concord.  After  twenty  years  of 
practice  in  her  native  state,  her  health  failed,  and  she  went  to  California 
where  she  died  in  1906.® 

Mary  Ann  Harris  is  probably  the  next  woman  associated  with  Vermont 
medicine  to  have  won  a  medical  degree.  Not  a  native  of  the  state,  she 

*  The  Transactions  of  the  Alumae  Association  of  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  31 : 35,  1906  are  responsible  for  this  statement  about  lectures  at  Jefferson. 
Apparently  Woman’s  College  made  it  a  practice  to  encourage  its  students  to  secure  tickets 
to  other  schools,  the  facilities  of  the  College  being  of  necessity  limited.  Today,  Jefferson 
is  one  of  the  few  medical  colleges  which  does  not  admit  women  and  is  truculently  proud 
of  it. 

*F.  C.  Waite — personal  communication. 
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entered  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College  from  Troy,  New 
Hampshire.  She  attended  three  or  four  sessions,  those  of  1855-56,  1856- 
57,  1857-58,  and  probably  that  of  1858-59  as  she  received  her  degree  at 
the  1859  commencement.  While  not  known,  it  can  be  surmised  that  this 
represented  the  final  achievement  of  a  goal  set  long  before.  Subsequent 
to  graduation  she  dropped  out  of  sight  until  the  Gazetteer  of  Windsor 
County,  Vermont,  for  1883-84  listed  her  as  a  recent  practitioner  at 
Plymouth,  Vermont;  although  it  is  stated  that  she  had  practiced  in 
Vermont  at  least  twenty-five  years,  she  is  not  referred  to  in  Walton’s 
Register  at  any  time.  In  spite  of  an  apparently  busy  practice  she  found 
time  to  marry  in  1864,  at  fifty-six  years  of  age,  a  Jabez  Butler,  sash  and 
blind  maker.  The  last  record  of  her  is  in  North  Shrewsbury  in  1894 
when  she  is  reported  as  having  donated  a  town  clock  to  her  home  town 
of  Troy,  New  Hampshire.® 

Continuing  chronologically,  the  next  record  of  a  medical  degree  given 
a  Vermont  woman  is  that  of  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Wheeler  Fairchilds  by  the 
Penn  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  in  1860.  This  school  was  an  eclectic 
institution  of  rather  brief  history ;  it  received  from  the  legislature  in  1853 
a  charter  which  expired  about  1881.  Women  students  received  lectures 
separately  from  the  male  student  body.  No  further  reference  to  Dr. 
Fairchilds  is  found,  except  for  a  note  in  Walton’s  Register  for  1862  to 
the  effect  that  she  was  practicing  in  Putney,  Vermont,  as  a  homeopathic 
physician.  Her  name  does  not  appear  in  1863  nor  in  subsequent  years. 
Waite  •  states  that  she  was  bom  in  Lyndon,  Vermont,  May  8,  1829,  and 
had  been  a  teacher  before  studying  medicine.  She  was  in  practice  in 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  in  1873  and  1877.  In  1853  she  married  William 
H.  Fairchilds  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  but  was  widowed  two  years 
later.  She  attended  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College  in  1858- 
59,  but  received  her  degree  in  Philadelphia  in  1860.  She  was  resident 
physician  at  a  charitable  institution  in  New  York  City  for  some  time,  but 
went  with  the  7th  New  Year  Regiment  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  nurse.  In 
1866  she  married  again,  a  Colonel  W.  G.  Wheaton  of  Illinois.  Apparently, 
except  for  the  one  year  noted,  she  never  practiced  in  Vermont. 

The  New  England  Female  Medical  College  awarded  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1863  to  Rebecca  Frances  Howard  Hill,  a  native 
of  Saxtons  River,  Vermont.  The  degree  of  Doctress  of  Medicine  was 
awarded  to  Mary  Lockwood  Allen  of  Williston,  Vermont,  by  the  same 
institution  in  1864.*®  A  rather  extensive  search  of  the  listings  of  Vermont 

*  F.  C.  Waite — ^personal  communication. 

**  Doctor  Hill’s  d^ree  granted  in  1863  was  that  of  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  but  Doctor 
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physicians  and  of  town  records  shows  no  evidence  that  either  of  these 
women  ever  practiced  in  the  state.  Sarah  A.  Fletcher  of  Chester,  Vermont, 
received  a  degree  in  1869  from  this  same  school  but,  as  she  moved  to 
Boston  in  the  middle  of  her  course  of  study,  is  not  of  interest  in  this 
history. 

At  the  time  when  many  male  physicians  assumed  the  role  of  doctor 
without  formal  training,  and  almost  half  the  male  physicians  of  the  state 
failed  to  join  the  Vermont  State  Medical  Society  or  to  become  licensed 
by  that  group  (the  sole  legal  licensing  group  in  the  state ),“  the  advent 
of  Dr.  Emma  Huldah  Callender  was  a  remarkable  occurrence.  In  the 
records  of  the  college  Dr.  Callender  is  listed  as  having  resided  in  Ferris- 
burg,  Vermont,  although  there  is  no  other  evidence  that  she  ever  lived  in 
that  town.  Her  family  was  a  prominent  one  in  public  affairs  in  Shoreham 
and  Orwell,  and  she  is  buried  in  the  family  plot  in  the  village  cemetery 
in  Shoreham.  She  was  bom  in  either  Middlebury  or  Shoreham,  October 
18,  1839,  and  attended  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College  in  the 
sessions  of  1866-67  and  1868-69.  It  is  not  known  where  she  spent  the 
intervening  years,  but  probably  much  of  the  time  was  occupied  by  teach¬ 
ing  school  in  and  around  Addison  County.  She  received  her  medical 
degree  in  March  1869,  in  the  same  class  as  Sarah  Fletcher,  previously 
mentioned,  and  went  as  a  resident  to  the  Round  Hill  Water  Cure  which 
was  apparently  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  This  assignment  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  internship  as,  most  hospital  appointments  having 
been  denied  to  women  graduates,  they  had  to  make  the  best  of  whatever 
opportunities  they  could  find.  In  December  of  the  same  year  Miss 
Southmayd,  resident  physician  at  the  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  left  to 
be  married  and  Dr.  Callender  succeeded  her.  Here  the  duties  were  those 
of  school  physician  with  additional  responsibilities  in  teaching  which 
entitled  her  to  the  title  of  professor  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  The 
College  Journal  contains  annual  manuscript  reports  of  Doctor  Callender 
to  the  trustees  outlining  specific  sickness,  sanitation  needs,  and  so  forth. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  term  the  Journal  notes  that  “  Our  physician, 

Allen’s  degree  granted  in  1864  was  that  of  a  Doctress  of  Medicine  (Medicinae  Doctrix). 
This  subject  is  discussed  in  the  1864  Annual  Report  of  the  New  England  Female  Medical 
College,  Boston,  published  by  the  trustees,  page  10.  Waite  states  that  this  femine  form 
was  in  use  from  1864-1867.  The  Philadelphia  school  concurred  in  granting  this  degree. 

In  a  questionnaire  sent  out  in  1890  to  562  physicians  known  to  be  practicing  in  the 
state,  there  were  312  replies,  283  regular,  19  homeopathic,  and  10  eclectic.  All  of  these  had 
diplomas.  Of  the  regular  physicians  164  had  no  licenses;  62  of  them  were  exempt  from 
the  license  law  because  of  age.  Transactions  of  the  Vermont  State  Medical  Society  for 
1890,  Montpelier,  R.  S.  Styles,  1891,  page  46. 
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Miss  Callender,  has  today  left  us,  after  having  filled  the  position  with 
success  for  three  years.  She  intends  to  commence  general  practice  in  the 
spring  in  some  locality  which  promises  to  be  favorable  for  the  health  of 
her  invalid  mother.  We  are  sorry  to  lose  her,  expecially  as  we  have  no 
immediate  prospect  of  finding  a  suitable  person  to  take  her  place.  Miss 
Callender  is  to  spend  the  winter  in  medical  studies  in  New  York.”  It  is 
not  known  to  what  institution  Dr.  Callender  went  after  leaving  Mount 
Holyoke,  but  in  Walton’s  Vermont  Register  for  1874  she  is  listed  as 
practicing  in  Middlebury,  Vermont,  the  shire  town  of  Addison  County 
which  includes  the  villages  of  Shoreham,  Orwell,  and  Ferrisburg.^* 

The  next  notice  of  Dr.  Callender  is  to  be  found  in  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Vermont  State  Medical  Society  under  the  date  of  October 
9,  1873.  “  The  secretary  presented  a  letter  from  Miss  Dr.  Emma  H. 
Callender  of  Middlebury,  requesting  admission  to  membership  in  the 
Society.”  The  Society,  which  had  just  listened  to  and  approved  a  lecture 
which  described  and  derided  the  germ  theory  of  disease  as  a  mere  theory, 
felt  that  the  matter  of  Dr.  Callender’s  admission  merited  consideration 
and  referred  it  to  the  Board  of  Councilors  for  deliberation  and  report 
at  the  next  annual  meeting.  Accordingly,  the  manuscript  record  of  the 
minutes  for  October  13,  1874  reports:  “The  election  of  Miss  Callender 
is  the  first  instance  of  a  lady  receiving  admission  to  the  Vermont  Medical 
Society.  The  lady  has  held  the  position  of  professor  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Hampton,  Massachusetts. 
She  has  a  comfortable  practice  in  Middlebury.”  The  Vermont  State 
Society  had  its  first  female  member,  and  was  not  to  have  another  until 
1892.  (Dr.  Malleson  who  was  licensed  in  1890  was  never  included  on 
the  membership  list  of  the  Society ).“ 

As  described  by  the  Society’s  minutes,  the  practice  was  “  a  comfortable 
one.”  Dr.  Callender  supported  herself,  mother,  and  sister  on  it.  Then  she 
achieved  another  primary  distinction:  she  became  the  first  woman  to 
present  a  scientific  paper  before  the  Society  (1875).  The  paper  was  a 
case  report  of  a  patient,  and  the  minutes  commented  on  it  as  follows :  ** 

**  Material  supplied  by  Miss  Bertha  E.  Blakely,  librarian  enneritus  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  from  the  manuscript  journal  of  that  institution  under  dates  of  December  8,  1869 
and  December  9,  1872. 

“  Doctor  Malleson  was  licensed  in  1890  by  Doctor  H.  D.  Holton.  She  is  never  listed 
as  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  apparently  moved  from  Vermont  the  year  following. 
See  reference  cited  above,  footnote  11,  page  34. 

'*  Ms.  of  Minutes  of  the  Vermont  State  Medical  Society  in  the  custody  of  the  Dean’s 
office  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  College  of  Medicine.  Under  date  of  October  14,  1875. 
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“  Dr.  Emma  H.  Callender  read  a  paper  on  some  obscure  nervous 
disease,  giving  its  cause  as  far  as  known,  symptoms,  and  treatment.  As 
the  case  is  still  under  treatment,  we  refrain  from  publishing  it  at  this 
time.  After  the  termination  of  the  case  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  publishing  committee.  Signed  S.  S.  Clarke, 
Sec.”  The  title,  “  A  contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Neuroses — a  Case  ” 
is  the  sole  record  of  this  work  because,  before  the  case  was  prepared 
for  publication,  the  next  mention  of  Dr.  Callender  brings  the  story  to  a 
close.  In  June  12,  1878,  the  transactions  record  resolutions  on  the  death 
of  this  remarkable  woman: 

“  Resolved  that  the  Vermont  State  Medical  Society  learns  with  regret  of  the 
decease  of  Miss  Emma  H.  Callender,  M.  D.,  its  first  female  member. 

Resolved  that  this  Society  desires  to  bear  public  testimony  of  their  appreciation 
of  her  character  and  professional  qualifications  and  of  her  devotion  to  the  profession 
in  which  she  was  actively  and  successfully  engaged  as  a  co-laborer  in  this  state 
for  the  past  four  years  of  her  life.*^® 

Ida  Shimer-Thompson,  in  a  1900  alumnae  report  of  women  physicians 
in  Vermont,  states  that 

Even  today  Dr.  Callender  is  well  remembered  by  the  older  physicians  as  not  only 
a  true  woman,  but  a  more  than  average  physician,  as  well.  Speaking,  therefore, 
from  the  impartial  standpoint  of  a  woman  physician,  not  in  practice,  one  can 
truly  say  that  with  a  fixed  determination  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  long,  severe 
winters,  whose  features  enhance  pictorially,  rather  than  realistically,  the  Vermont 
country  doctor’s  life,  but  resolved  on  the  other  hand  to  combat  these  and  old-time 
prejudices  which  often  seem  more  firm  and  everlasting  than  the  rocks  on  the 
hillside  farms,  with  the  weapons  of  strong  physical  endurance,  thorough  and 
skilled  knowledge,  we  can  make  history  and  in  so  doing  prove  to  village  and  city 
alike  that  the  woman  physician  of  Vermont  has  a  place  to  fill  and  that  she  can 
fill  it  successfully.^* 

Further  in  her  discussion.  Dr.  Thompson  stated  that  of  the  nine  women 
physicians  registered  in  Vermont,  only  one  at  this  time  was  affiliated 
with  either  a  state  or  a  county  medical  society.^^  She  blamed  the  “  personal 
disinclination  ”  on  the  part  of  women,  both  past  and  present,  to  join  such 
societies  as  the  major  obstacle  to  any  increase  in  female  members  in  such 

Ms.  of  Minutes,  under  date  of  June  12,  1878. 

Ida  Shimer-Thompson,  Women  Physicians  in  Vermont,  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  in  1900. 

Doctor  Thompson’s  reference  to  nine  women  i^ysicians  in  the  state  of  Vermont  was 
not  annotated,  and  we  could  not  find  upon  what  authority  this  figure  was  tised.  'There  were 
certainly  fewer  than  nine  women  graduate  physicians  practicing  in  Vermont  at  that  time, 
but  there  were  also  more  than  nine  women  practitioners,  graduates  and  non-graduates. 
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groups.  Such  disinclination  is  understandable  in  view  of  the  resistance 
of  these  societies  to  the  admission  of  women  members.  The  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American  Humeopathic  Society  tabled  re¬ 
solutions  in  favor  of  admitting  women  members  as  late  as .  1873  and, 
when  admission  was  permitted,  it  was  accepted  with  considerable  mis¬ 
givings  by  many  of  the  male  members  of  these  organizations.^* 

In  the  same  year  that  Emma  Callender  graduated  from  the  New 
England  Female  Medical  College,  a  Mrs.  Ann  C.  Seymour-Martin 
received  a  medical  degree  from  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Little  is  known  about  this  woman.  She  gave  her  home  address 
in  Philadelphia  as  “  Canada  East,”  and  it  is  assumed  that  she  was  a 
Canadian  student.  Walton  listed  her  as  being  in  practice  in  Dorset, 
Bennington  County,  Vermont,  in  1871,  and  no  further  mention  was  made 
of  her  until  the  1876  to  1879  editions  in  which  she  was  listed  in  Westfield, 
Orleans  County,  Vermont.  In  the  edition  of  1879  there  was  a  G.  A. 
Martin  whose  listing  accompanied  hers,  but  the  1880  edition  omitted  both 
names;  it  is  presumed  that  she  left  the  state  about  that  time.  Thayer’s 
directory  of  1877  listed  her  under  Westfield,  and  noted  that  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Orleans  County  Medical  Society. 

Julia  H.  Jones,  a  graduate  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  practiced  in  Bradford,  Vermont,  along  the  Connecticut  River. 
She  came  to  Bradford  subsequent  to  graduation  in  1869,  and  was  listed 
in  all  editions  of  Walton  from  that  year  to  1898  as  a  homeopathic  physician. 
Curiously  enough,  Walton’s  chronicler  for  the  town  of  Bradford  reported 
her  merely  as  J.  H.  Jones,  and  it  was  not  until  her  name  was  found  in 
Pettigrew’s  New  England  Professional  Directory  for  1904  that  her  sex 
was  identified. 

Dr.  Mary  Partridge  graduated  from  the  New  York  Hospital  and  Medical 
College  for  Women,  and  practiced  in  Bennington  from  1883  until  her 
death  in  1904.**  Mary  Mixer  Platt  graduated  in  1884,  and  after  a 
strenuous  period  of  work  as  a  physician  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago  was  sent  to  Larrabee’s  Point  in  Shoreham  to  rest.  There  she 
met  the  recently  widowed  Doctor  Platt  and  married  him,  moved  to 

“  Annual  Report  of  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College  1867,  Boston,  published 
by  the  trustees,  page  17. 

*•  Charles  P.  Thayer,  editor.  The  Vermont  Medical  Register  for  the  Year  1877, 
Burlington,  Free  Press  Printing  House,  pages  22,  38,  and  65. 

*•  Richard  R.  Pettigrew,  editor,  Pettigrev/s  New  England  Professional  Directory  1904, 
Boston,  Garden  Press. 

“  Personal  communication  from  Doctor  George  Partridge  of  Burlington,  Doctor  Mary 
Partridge’s  son. 
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Vermont,  and  practiced  in  Shoreham  until  her  death  nearly  twenty-five 
years  later.**  The  second  woman  licensed  by  the  State  society  was  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Malleson  of  Brattleboro,  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  1887.  Although  licensed,  she  was  not  listed  as  a  member  of  the 
society,  and  soon  moved  from  the  state.  Dr.  Anna  E.  Barker,  also  a 
graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  school  1891,  became  the  third  woman 
licentiate  in  medicine  and  the  second  member  of  the  state  group  in  1892. 
She  remained  in  Vermont  until  at  least  1919,  and  died  in  Maine  in  1929.** 

Thayer’s  directory  for  1877  listed  three  woman  practitioners  in 
Vermont.  Two  of  these,  Drs.  Callender  and  Martin,  have  been  mentioned. 
The  third  was  Mrs.  L.  P.  Coleman  of  Londonderry  who  was  not  a  medical 
graduate.  If  one  realizes  that  the  standards  as  to  whether  or  not  a  person 
fitted  into  the  classification  of  physician  in  IV altons  Register  varied  widely 
with  each  reporter,  and  that  Thayer’s  directory  was  the  work  of  a  con¬ 
scientious  and  prominent  medical  man,  Mrs.  Coleman  must  be  accepted 
as  a  regular  physician  even  though  not  a  graduate  of  a  medical  college. 
Mrs.  Coleman  was  bom  Elizabeth  Phebe  Chase,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Isaac  T.  Chase,  pioneer  physician  of  Andover,  Vermont,  on  December  4, 
1836.  She  attended  school  in  Brandon,  Vermont,  and  learned  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  her  Uncle  Marquis  Edson’s  office.  It  is  said  that  she  passed  a 
state  board  examination  although  there  is  no  record  of  this  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Vermont  State  Medical  Society,  at  least  prior  to  1905.  She  con¬ 
tinued  to  practice  in  Londonderry  until  within  a  year  or  two  of  her 
death  which  occurred  in  Brattleboro  in  1921.  Most  of  her  remedies  were 
compounded  at  home  from  herbs  and  roots  bought  at  a  drugstore.** 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  comment  upon  the  scores  of  women  doctors 
without  formal  professional  education,  but  to  discuss  all  of  them  or  even 
list  their  names  would  be  impossible.  Many  of  these  were  cultists  such 
as  Mrs.  Stebbins,  Indian  physician  of  Greensboro,  and  Madame  Lucy  A. 
Cooke,  clairvoyant  physician  of  Montpelier.  But  many,  although  un¬ 
trained,  developed  into  ethical  practitioners. 

In  Swanton,  Vermont,  in  the  most  northern  portion  of  the  state  lived  a 
remarkable  woman,  Mrs.  Hannah  Aseltine.  Even  for  her  times  (she  was 

’•  Personal  communication  from  Mr.  Will  Anderson,  Shoreham,  Vermont.  Doctor  Platt 
is  buried  in  Shoreham  in  the  same  cemetery  as  Doctor  Callender. 

**  This  information  as  well  as  most  of  the  material  concerning  the  alumnae  of  Woman’s 
Medical  College  was  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Ida  J.  Draeger,  librarian  of 
this  school. 

**  Personal  communications  from  the  assistant  town  clerk  of  Londonderry.  Doctor 
Edson,  b.  1846,  d.  1876,  attended  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  received  a  degree  there. 
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bom  in  1806  and  died  in  1903)  she  was  an  exceptional  person.  Despite 
little  education  and  the  nineteenth  century  stigma  of  a  “  divorcee,”  she 
conducted  a  successful  medical  practice,  and  became  recognized  both  by 
the  community  and  the  profession  to  the  extent  that  she  is  listed  in  the 
county  directory  as  a  regular  physician.  Bom  Hannah  Story  Ring  in 
Washington,  Vermont,  February  4,  1806,  she  lived  most  of  her  life  in 
Swanton  and,  at  the  time  of  her  death  April  21,  1903,  was  the  oldest 
living  resident  of  that  town.  In  1825  she  married  Rufus  T.  Barney,  a 
pioneer  settler  of  the  town  and  for  many  years  one  of  its  wealthiest  and 
most  prominent  citizens.  Two  children  were  born  to  this  marriage  before 
a  divorce  occurred.  Later  she  married  Henry  Aseltine  with  whom  she 
lived  until  he  died ;  there  were  no  children  of  this  union. 

Mrs.  Aseltine  acted  as  a  physician  and  midwife  although  without  formal 
medical  training.  She  is  said  to  have  delivered  1700  babies.  Like  most  of 
the  “  granny  ”  women  of  her  day  she  practiced  other  branches  of  medicine 
too  but,  unlike  most  of  them,  she  achieved  extraordinary  proficiency.  Her 
supply  of  drugs  consisted  largely  of  native  herbs  and  berries  in  the 
preparation  of  which  she  was  said  to  have  developed  great  skill.  In  her 
obituary  she  was  described  as  having  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the 
community  in  Swanton,  and  was  referred  to  as  “  Aunt  Hannah.”  A 
woman  of  remarkable  memory,  she  refused  to  commit  her  remedies  to 
paper,  and  the  secret  of  many  of  them  died  with  her. 

She  is  listed  as  a  physician  for  the  first  time  in  Walton’s  Almanac  in 
1861  and  for  the  last  time  in  1896,  and  was  referred  to  as  an  allopath  in 
several  of  these  editions.  At  no  place  is  a  word  such  as  midwife,  botanical, 
or  Indian,  inserted.  It  is  probable  that  she  was  not  a  mere  ”  granny 
woman,”  but  an  accepted  practitioner  although  self-trained,  which  was  not 
unusual  in  a  country  where  many  male  physicians  lacked  such  degrees. 
There  is  no  record  of  her  havihg  been  licensed  or  having  applied  for 
state  membership.  The  date  1861  indicates  that  she  was  fifty-five  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  acceptance.  Whether  this  was  due  to  her  unusual 
ability  and  skill  in  her  profession,  or  whether  she  started  active  practice 
only  after  family  responsibilities  had  decreased  sufficiently  to  give  her 
leisure,  one  may  only  conjecture.** 

In  conclusion :  while  it  is  apparent  that  none  of  the  women  physicians 
in  the  past  century  in  Vermont  ever  became  prominent  medical  figures, 
nevertheless  all  were  remarkable  in  strength  of  character  and  willingness 

**  Personal  communications  from  Doctor  Llewellyn  M.  Jones,  class  1950  and  Mr.  Deal 
T.  Aseltine,  Jr.,  class  1951  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
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to  serve.  Each  endured  strong  family  and  social  disapproval,  and  many 
suffered  real  hardship  in  professional  preparation.  At  a  time  when  the 
female  sex  was  looked  up  to  emotionally  and  down  upon  intellectually, 
these  women  had  the  courage  to  strike  out  onto  new  paths  of  endeavor, 
thus  helping  to  achieve  professional  equality  and  to  form  American  society 
as  we  know  it  today. 


TABLE  I 

Woman  Medical  College  Graduates  in  Vermont  before  1900 


Name 

Graduated 

Practiced  in  Vermont  at: 

Emily  A.  Vamey-Brownell 

Woman’s  1855 

Danville,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Lyndon,  Concord 

Mary  Ann  Harris  Butler 

N.E.F.M.C.  1859 

Plymouth,  N.  Shrewsbury 

Laura  M.  Wheeler  Fairchilds 
Rebecca  Frances  Howard  Hill 
Mary  Lockwood  Allen 

Penn  Med.  Univ.  1860 
N.E.F.M.C.  1863 
N.E.F.M.C.  1864 

Putney 

Emma  Huldah  Callender 

Sarah  A.  Fletcher 

N.E.F.M.C.  1869 
N.RF.M.C.  1869 

Middlebury 

Julia  H.  Jones 

Hahnemann  1869 

Bradford 

Anna  C.  Seymour  Martin 
Louisa  Buxton  Atwood 

Woman’s  1869 

N.E.F.M.C.  1872 

Dorset,  Westfield 

Jane  A.  Rich 

N.  Y.  Hospital  1875 

(Died  1876) 

Qara  D.  Reed 

Julia  Pease 

Boston  18/^ 

Woman’s  1879 

Bellows  Falls 

Amelia  Brown 

Woman’s  1883 

Rutland 

Mary  Mixer  Platt 

Chicago  Woman’s  1884 

Shoreham  (After  1900) 

Mary  E.  Partridge 

N.  Y.  Hospital  1884 

Bennington 

Elizabeth  Malleson 

Woman’s  1887 

Brattleboro 

Mary  C.  Kirkland 

Women’s  Inhrmary  1887 

Bellows  Falls 

May  G.  Smith 

Eclectic  Med.  Co.  1889 

Burlington 

Elizabeth  J.  Childs 

Michigan  1889 

Bethel 

Sue  E.  Howard 

Michigan  1890 

Burlington 

Anna  R  Barker 

Woman’s  1891 

Burlington,  St  Johnsbury 

Minora  Marshall 

Michigan  1896 

Montpelier 

Mary  L.  Bugbee 

Mary  C.  Conant 

Woman’s  1897 

Woman’s  1899 

White  River  Junction 

Emma  B.  G.  Baldwin 

Cincinnati  (Before  1898) 

Bennington 
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Abbreviations  used  in  Table  I 

Woman’s — Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1850, 
first  class  graduated  1852,  at  present  is  the  only  medical  college  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
restricting  its  enrollment  to  women. 

N.E.F.M.C. — New  England  Female  Medical  College,  founded  in  Boston  1848,  in  1874  it 
was  merged  with  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Penn  Med.  Univ. — Penn  Medical  University — an  eclectic  institution  organized  1855, 
suspended  1867-74,  extinct  1881. 

Hahemann — Hahemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  organized  1848, 
homeopathic,  present  name:  Hahnemann  M^ical  College. 

N.  Y.  Hospital — New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women,  homeopathic, 
organized  in  1863  as  the  New  York  Medical  College  for  Women,  first  class  1864, 
last  class  1918,  extinct 

Boston — Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  organized  1873  as  a  homeopathic  school, 
coeducational  since  1874. 

Chicago  Woman’s — Woman’s  Hospital  Medical  College  organized  1870,  renamed  Woman’s 
Medical  College  1879,  and  Northwestern  University  Woman’s  Medical  School  1892, 
last  class  and  extinct  1902. 

Women’s  Infirmary — Women’s  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women 
and  Children,  incorporated  1854,  organized  1868,  first  class  1870,  last  class  1899, 
extinct. 

Eclectic  Med.  Col. — Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  organized  1866, 
first  class  1867,  last  class  1913,  extinct. 

Michigan — University  of  Michigan  Medical  School,  organized  1850,  coeducational  since 
1870. 

Cincinnati — Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  organized  1849,  first  class  1852, 
last  class  1902,  extinct 
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Unsystematic  and  sporadic  efforts  to  treat  the  mentally  disturbed  patient 
by  psychological  means  were  never  lacking  in  medical  history ;  in  fact,  they 
appeared  very  early. 

Celsus  ^  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  who  be¬ 
came  famous  for  his  advocating  corrective  measures  and  fetters,  conceived 
nevertheless  a  plan  of  treatment  on  a  very  broad  basis  not  lacking  psycho¬ 
therapy.  His  recommendation  to  convince  the  depressed  patient  that  in 
the  very  things  which  trouble  him  there  may  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  rather 
than  of  solicitude,  is  definitely  stoic  in  nature.  But  most  remarkable  is  his 
advice  to  agree  with  the  patient  rather  than  to  oppose  him  and  to  turn 
his  mind  slowly  and  imperceptibly  (paulatim  et  non  evidenter)  from  irra¬ 
tional  talk  to  “  something  better.”  But  his  successful  endeavor  to  relieve  a 
wealthy  patient’s  empty  fears  of  starvation  by  announcing  to  him  from 
time  to  time  pretended  legacies,  betrays  the  Roman  physician’s  tendency, 
so  audacious  and  so  modem,  of  meeting  the  patient’s  delusions  on  their 
own  grounds.  A  similar  approach  is  ascribed  to  Avicenna,  one  of  the 
foremost  representatives  of  Arabian  medicine,  who  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh  century.*  By  his  orders  a  melancholic  patient,  suffering 
from  the  delusion  that  he  was  a  cow  and  demanding  his  death  “  so  that  a 
good  stew  might  be  prepared  from  his  flesh,”  was  laid  on  the  ground 
bound  hand  and  foot.  The  famous  physician  then  felt  him  all  over  and 
said :  “  He  is  too  lean  and  not  ready  to  be  killed ;  he  must  be  fattened.” 
The  patient  was  offered  suitable  food,  of  which  he  partook  eagerly  though 
previously  he  had  refused  eating;  he  gradually  regained  strength  and 
and  finally,  mental  health ;  *  so  we  are  told,  at  least. 

But  the  medical  historian,  primarily  interested  in  the  history  of  medical 
thought  and  medical  doctrines,  would  focus  his  attention  on  psychotherapy 
as  a  true  system  of  treatment  conceived  and  developed  by  one  or  more 
generations  of  physicians.  It  is  the  systematic  character  of  the  treatment 
and  its  extent  over  a  well-defined  period  of  medical  history,  which  justifies 

*  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Graduate  Seminar  in  Psychology,  Richmond  Professional 
Institute,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  February  28,  1951. 

^  On  medicine,  book  3,  ch.  18. 

*  E.  G.  Browne,  Arabian  Medicine.  Cambridge,  Univ.  Press,  1921,  p.  89. 
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the  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  psychotherapy 
as  a  true  chapter  of  human  thought  and  medical  history. 

Psychotherapy  is  here  understood  to  be  a  sequence  of  dialogues,  con¬ 
ducted  with  art  and  according  to  rules.  It  extends  in  each  individual  case 
over  a  variable  length  of  time  and  aims  at  an  insight  into  the  causal 
dynamics  at  work  in  a  given  mental  derangement.  Equipped  with  this 
knowledge,  the  psychotherapist  trusts  to  bring  relief  from  suffering  and  to 
modify  the  patient’s  relations  to  life,  his  fellow  human  beings,  and  to  him¬ 
self.  This  definition  implies  several  steps  in  medical  thought,  each  of  them 
representing  at  the  same  time  a  given  stage  in  medical  history,  all  of  them 
leading  to  psychotherapy  as  a  significant  feature  of  contemporary  medi¬ 
cine.  Let  us  analyze  these  steps. 

First,  it  is  the  patient  and  not  the  disease  which  the  psychotherapist 
wants  and  has  to  address  in  his  discourse.  Thus,  no  psychotherapy  is 
possible  as  long  as  disease  is  conceived  as  isolated  from  the  diseased  indi¬ 
vidual.  This  means  that  no  room  is  left  to  systematic  and  rational  psycho¬ 
therapy  in  primitive  or  magic  medicine,  identifying  disease  with  foreign 
powers,  or  entia,  taking  possession  of  the  sick.  The  only  therapeutic 
methods  left  are  expulsory  measures,  incantations  and  prayers.  This  type 
of  ontologic  psychopathology  and  psychotherapy  was  significant  of  both 
eras  preceding  and  succeeding  the  Greco-Roman  period,  and  representing 
indeed  a  major  part  of  medical  history.  Nor  was  religious  or  priest  medi¬ 
cine,  practiced  until  very  late  in  antiquity,  the  natural  soil  from  which 
psychotherapy  could  spring.  The  God  indeed  may  heal  by  his  own  power 
and  kindness ;  but  the  patient  cannot  cooperate  with  the  divine  healer  as  he 
does  and  is  bound  to  do  in  psychotherapy. 

The  Greeks  made  the  most  decisive  step  in  medical  thought  and  medical 
history,  namely,  to  turn  to  the  sick  himself  as  to  the  sole  source  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  true  object  of  treatment.  Their  ultimate  aim  indeed  was  to 
analyze  the  functional  disturbances  responsible  for  the  patient’s  suffering 
and  to  treat  them  according  to  indication.  Why  did  they  not  pass  to 
systematic  psychotherapy  ? 

Hippocratic  medicine,  the  most  mature  and  most  coherent  expression 
of  Greek  medicine,  was  primarily  observational,  conservative,  and  ex¬ 
pectant.  But  by  its  very  nature,  psychotherapy  is  active,  aggressive,  and 
“  intense,”  even  under  the  guise  of  occasional  though  planned  passive 
assistance.  I  do  not  remember  having  read  in  any  publication  of  any 
psychotherapeutic  school  that  the  physician  should  trust,  above  all,  the 
healing  power  of  nature  (ins  curatrix  naturae)  and  limit  his  own  activity 
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to  that  of  an  intelligent  and  watchful  witness  of  spontaneous  recovery ;  but 
this  was  precisely  the  Greek  canon  of  medical  art  as  it  appears  in  the 
genuine  works  of  the  Corpus  Hippocraticum,  above  all,  in  the  “  Epi¬ 
demics.”  Nor  could  the  interpretation  of  mental  phenomena,  normal  and 
abnormal  ones,  in  terms  of  physical  processes,  humoral-physiological  and 
humoral-pathological,  advance  the  birth  of  psychotherapy.  Indeed,  how 
could  an  organized  dialogfue  develop  between  physician  and  patient,  if  the 
author  of  the  Hippocratic  book  ”  On  the  Sacred  Disease  ”  declared  that 
“  we  become  mad  from  humidity  of  the  brain  ”  ?  Finally,  it  must  be 
stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  this  remarkable  book,  but  a  minor  role 
was  given  to  the  problems  of  the  nervous  and  mental  patient  in  the 
Hippocratic  writings,  and  one  wonders  whether  ancient  thought  and  phi¬ 
losophy  did  not  provide  for  a  greater  resistance  to  mental  derangements, 
in  spite  of  the  crudeness  and  brutality  of  life  and  interhuman  relations  in 
the  Greco-Roman  era.  A  cursory  glance  at  ancient  literature  conveys  the 
impression  that  there  was  much  misfortune  and  misery,  but  less  anxiety 
and  inner  insecurity  in  Greco- Roman  society.  The  dramatic  element  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  psychologic  one.  That  the  tragedy  of  Oedipus  shifted  from 
the  stage  of  objective  events  to  that  of  conscience  and  conflicts,  marks  the 
passage  from  ancient  to  modem  man. 

We  can  discover  no  basic  change  in  those  passages  of  Galen's  major 
writings  devoted  to  psychic  disturbances,  their  interpretation  in  the  light 
of  the  economy  of  the  humors,  and  their  cure  conceived  on  these  grounds.* 
The  Arabs  were  trustees  of  Galenism.  Another  delay  in  the  birth  of 
systematic  psychotherapy  was  to  result  from  the  lack  of  unprejudiced  ob¬ 
servation  and  analysis  of  natural  phenomena,  and  from  the  exclusive 
reliance  on  texts  and  endless  commentaries,  so  characteristic  of  medieval 
medicine.  Due  to  the  reborn  ontologic  or  demoniacal  conception  of  disease 
many  a  mentally  affected  individual  again  became  the  carrier  of  a  dis¬ 
turbing  foreign  agent  which  simply  had  to  be  expelled  and  destroyed. 

The  medical  historian  looks  at  the  Renaissance  as  a  period  of  liberation. 
The  reader  of  Rabelais’  “  Pantagruel  ”  is  impressed  not  only  with  the  well- 

*  See  his  “  De  locis  affectis.” 

Most  interesting  is  the  stand  taken  by  Caelius  Aurelianus,  an  adherent  to  the  methodists, 
one  of  the  three  major  ancient  medical  sects.  Though  some  of  his  contemporaries  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  disease  of  the  soul  any  disturbance  of  functions  peculiar  to  the  soul,  such  as 
desire,  longing,  fear,  sadness,  anger  and  imagination,  Caelius  Aurelianus  called  mental 
disorders  arising  from  the  affections  of  the  body,  bodily  diseases.  (Caelius  Aurelianus, 
On  Acute  Diseases  and  on  Chronic  Diseases,  edited  and  translated  by  I.  E.  Drabkin. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1951.) 
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known  completeness,  but  also  with  the  less  known  suddenness  with  which 
the  renascence  movement  affected  learning  and  education  in  one  single 
generation.  The  regained  independence  in  scientific  research  and  methods, 
their  very  active  and  experimental  nature,  the  herein  implied  supremacy 
of  the  individual,  the  rediscovery  of  nature  as  an  object  of  investigation 
and  the  first  establishment  of  man  as  the  true  center  of  a  world  of  his  own 
(Leonardo’s  minor  mondo) — all  these  factors,  to  mention  but  a  few, 
could  have  been  decisive  for  the  birth  of  active  psychotherapy.  But  neither 
was  Galen’s  authority  definitely  broken  until  the  early  19th  century,  nor 
was  the  explanation  of  tempers  and  diseases  by  the  humors,  i.  e.  by  purely 
physical  agents,  abandoned,  nor  had  the  insane  as  yet  reached  the  full 
status  of  a  sick  individual.* 

One  might  say,  however,  that  psychotherapy,  was  anticipated  by  the 
Renaissance.  But  it  remains  one  of  the  many  contradictions  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  medical  history  and  medical  doctrines,  that  this  anticipation  did 
not  spring  from  the  soil  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  which  nourished  a 
bright  and  rational  thought,  the  true  matrix  of  any  systematic  and  analytic 
therapy.  We  must  turn  to  the  German  Renaissance  and  to  the  mystic  and 
adventurous  mind  of  Paracelsus  to  discover  the  first  and  timid  roots  of 
planned  psychotherapy.  But  as  far  as  I  can  see,  Paracelsus’  achievements 
in  this  field  did  not  reach  beyond  his  psychotherapeutic  intentions  and 
some  sketchy  indications.  In  his  Volumen  Medicinae  Paramirum^  we 
find  side  by  side  keen  observation,  well-grounded  reasoning,  magic 
thought,  and  fantastic  imagination  supported  by  the  philosophical  views  of 
his  time.  Five  main  causes  of  diseases  were  distinguished,  partly  physical, 
partly  metaphysical,  but  also  magic.  Diseases,  due  to  his  Ens  spirituale, 
are  what  we  would  call  today  psychogenic.  “  It  is  in  the  body  unpalpably, 
invisibly,  and  may,  exactly  like  the  body,  carry  all  diseases,  bear  and  suffer 
from  them  in  its  own  way  .  .  .  when  the  spirit  suffers,  the  body  suffers  also 
...  it  manifests  itself  in  the  body  and  yet  is  not  of  the  body  ”  (1.  c.,  p.  48). 
“  Spiritual  medicine  ”  is  needed  in  this  case.  But,  he  still  treated  Mania 
and  Vesanias  by  surgical  and  other  physical  means,  confortativa  and 
sedativa.^  His  thesis  that  melancholy  originates  from  the  four  complexions, 

*  G.  Zilboorg,  The  Medical  Man  and  the  Witch  during  the  Renaissance.  Baltimore, 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1935. 

*  Translated  from  the  original  German  with  a  preface  by  Kurt  F.  Leidecker.  Baltimore, 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1949. 

*  “  The  Diseases  that  Deprive  Man  of  his  Reason,  such  as  St.  Vitus’  Dance,  Falling 
Sickness,  Melancholy,  and  Insanity,  and  their  Correct  Treatment,”  translated  from  the 
German,  with  an  introduction  by  Gregory  Zilboorg,  in:  Four  Treatises  of  Theophrastus 
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even  embcxlies  the  unmistakable  heritage  of  the  Arabs  and  his  own  great 
antipode  Galen. 

We  must  indeed  wait  for  the  end  of  the  18th  century  to  see  the  mentally 
ill  definitely  liberated  from  the  visible  fetters  of  his  guardians  and  the 
invisible  fetters  of  scientific  and  social  prejudice.  This  humanitarian  action 
achieved,  Pinel  at  once  laid  down  the  first  foundation  of  a  systematic 
therapy  of  mental  disorders  by  psychological  means ;  he  called  it  “  traite- 
ment  moral.”  But  it  has  not  been  realized  as  yet  that  the  great  French 
clinician  had  to  overcome  a  last  but  not  at  all  minor  difficulty,  springing 
from  medical  thought  and  the  logical  structure  of  clinical  medicine.  Noth¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  more  refractory  and  more  resistant  than  the  ontological 
view  of  disease.  While  it  was  true  that  nobody  believed  any  longer  in 
spirits  and  demons  as  invaders  of  the  diseased  individual,  very  few  resisted 
(and  still  resist)  the  temptation  of  isolating  in  their  thought  the  disease 
from  the  individual  himself.  Ontology,  an  offspring  of  magic  and  de¬ 
moniacal  medicine,  reappeared  in  the  new  shape  of  disease  entities.  The 
fact  that  Pinel  mastered  the  resulting  difficulties  is  particularly  noteworthy, 
since  he  himself  excelled  in  classification ;  his  major  work  bears  the  title : 
Nosographie  philosophique  ou  la  methode  de  Vanalyse  appliquee  a  la 
medecine.  But  how  did  he  succeed? 

True,  he  did  not  renounce  diagnosis,  needed  indeed  for  a  preliminary 
orientation  and  a  tentative  therapeutical  plan.  But  though  Pinel  dis¬ 
tinguished  well-defined  entities  or  “  species  ”  of  diseases,  he  was,  far  from 
adopting  ontological  views. ^  In  spite  of  his  classificatory  tendencies,  he 
advocated  the  study  of  the  undisturbed,  i.  e.  natural  course  of  disease.  This 
was  true  Hippocratism.  In  fact,  Hippocratic  medicine  had  no  use  for 
disease  entities  and  diagnoses.  That  Pinel,  when  facing  the  insane  as  an 
individual,  deprived  him  temporarily  of  his  diagnosis  or  his  nosologic 
stigma,  was  a  masterstroke.  He  then  experienced  him  simply  as  a  human 
being  in  distress,  excitement,  anxiety,  hostility,  humiliation.  In  fact,  we 
are  always  referred  to  this  procedure  when  trying  to  know  an  individual, 
diseased  or  not.  Though  the  innumerable  generalizing  and  classifying 
methods  we  use  in  our  daily  life  and  social  relations  may  be  of  great  help 
for  a  preliminary  orientation,  the  same  methods  can  only  be  disturbing 
when  we  approach  the  individual.  Here  are  the  sources  of  Pinel’s  eloquent 

von  Hohenheim  Called  Paracelsus,  ed.  Henry  E.  Sigerist.  Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1941. 

*  See  my:  “History  and  Principles  of  Classification  of  Nervous  Diseases,”  Bull.  Hist. 
Med.,  18  :  465-512,  1S>45,  and  Philippe  Pinel.  His  Views  on  Human  Nature  and  Disease. 
His  Medical  Thought,  /.  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,  to  be  published. 
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descriptions  of  the  insane’s  behavior  and  the  all-human  terms  he  used  in 
his  case  histories.  He  made  no  attempt  to  substitute  new  or  neutral  terms 
for  love,  hatred,  greediness,  arrogance,  and  bigotry,  since  he  firmly  and 
justly  believed  to  be  at  the  very  source  of  human  nature  when  being  close 
to  the  inner  experiences  of  his  patient.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  “  traitement  moral,”  based  on  the  recognition  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  insane’s  symptoms  as  basic  manifestations  of  human  nature.  It  fol¬ 
lowed  with  necessity  that  he  permanently  adjusted  his  own  flexible  reactions 
to  the  patient’s  changing  behavior  and  his  ever  changing  symptoms,  his  out¬ 
bursts,  helplessness,  and  suspiciousness.  One  gains  the  impression  of  a 
most  diplomatic  educator,  using  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  procedures 
and  methods  according  to  circumstances  and  person,  imposing  himself, 
but  also  yielding  and  retreating  when  necessary  and  neglecting  no  strata¬ 
gem,  which  could  be  useful  to  break  resistance,  to  improve  physical  con¬ 
ditions  and  to  strengthen  responsibility. 

Too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  so  far  on  Pinel’s  purely  humani¬ 
tarian  achievements  and  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  him  as  a  pio¬ 
neer  and  forerunner  of  individual  psychotherapy  of  psychoses.  Pinel’s  role 
in  the  history  of  modem  psychiatry  will  have  to  be  retraced.  As  a  whole, 
the  19th  century  had  no  use  for  individual  and  systematic  psychotherapy  of 
mental  disorders.  We  witnessed  the  strange  fact  that  individual  psycho¬ 
therapy  of  psychoses  finally  took  shape  as  the  offspring  of  the  new  doctrine 
and  the  new  treatment  of  neuroses,  i.  e.  psychoanalysis.  It  was  not  the 
ward  of  a  mental  institution  or  asylum,  but  the  less  spectacular  office  of  the 
practising  physician,  which  saw  the  birth  of  psychotherapy  of  mental 
disorders. 

The  19th  century  offered  two  intellectual  tools,  which  finally  brought  to 
a  close  the  thought  movement  here  outlined,  it  also  brought  into  being 
psychotherapy  according  to  rules,  giving  to  it  at  the  same  time  its  present 
and  analytic  shape.  One  of  Freud’s  mightiest  instruments  in  his  search  for 
the  factors  presiding  over  mental  growth  and  disease  was  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  one  of  the  most  significant  scientific  achievements  of  the  19th 
century.  Thus,  he  could  write  the  natural  history  of  neurosis  and  psychosis 
as  the  history  of  the  evolutionary  stages  of  the  libido  and  their  fixations  at 
various  levels.  The  causal  treatment  which  he  logically  conceived  on  this 
ground,  consisted  of  the  rectification  and  final  completion  of  a  delayed  or 
distorted  history  of  the  libido.  From  this  angle  one  may  designate  as  post- 
maturation  the  successful  end  results  of  analytic  therapy.  It  was  not 
seriously  endangered  by  a  precarious  use  of  the  concept  and  term  libido,  at 
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times  treated  in  psychoanalytic  literature  as  a  materially  existing  Ens  or  a 
true  force,  instead  of  being  adopted,  more  soberly,  as  a  principle  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  Once  again,  one  is  reminded  of  ontological  views  of  life  and 
disease;  though  appearing  and  re-appearing  in  ever  changing  forms,  they 
are  always  threatening. 

A  close  examination  of  the  method,  used  to  bring  about  postmaturation, 
reveals  another  contribution  of  the  19th  century  to  the  rise  of  systematic 
and  analytic  psychotherapy.  It  is  indeed  a  basic  principle  of  this  method 
and  a  pre-requisite  of  its  success  to  repeat  and  to  revive  past  and 
pathogenic  situations  and  relations,  and  insofar  psychoanalysis  remained 
catharsis.  It  is  precisely  the  major  task  of  the  psychotherapist  to  assist  in 
this  revival  with  intelligence,  caution,  and  diplomacy.  This  key  function 
of  the  psychotherapist,  the  peripeties  through  which  the  doctor-patient  rela¬ 
tionship  passes  and  the  danger  which  it  harbors,  were  stressed  by  Fromm- 
Reichmann  *  as  perhaps  never  before.  We  learned  that  in  this  process  initia¬ 
tive  may  even  shift  from  the  doctor  to  the  patient  thus  producing,  though 
only  temporarily,  that  equality  of  two  partners  which  characterizes  the  true 
dialogue.  That  the  psychotherapist  himself  has  to  be  submitted  to  psycho¬ 
analysis  before  analyzing  patients,  has  not  been  grasped  as  yet  in  its  full 
importance  by  the  historian  of  medical  training  and  methods.  Ever  since 
medical  art  was  established  as  a  body  of  knowledge  and  technical  skill, 
training  consisted  of  objective  and  anonymous  teaching.  At  best,  a  fair 
amount  of  intelligence  and  a  minimum  of  moral  standards  were  required 
from  the  applicant.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  medical  history,  the  future 
therapist  has  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  and  purification  of  his  entire  person¬ 
ality.  Training  is  shifted  from  the  attainment  of  objective  knowledge  to  a 
thorough  review  of  the  student’s  inner  experiences  in  the  light  of  psycho¬ 
analytic  philosophy  and  to  a  control  of  his  emotional  reactions.  Were  it 
not  for  the  intrinsically  rational,  exoteric,  and  enlightened  type  of  be¬ 
havior  thus  obtained,  one  would  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  a  section  of 
the  medical  profession  adopted  the  rules  of  an  order  rather  than  of  a 
craft. — The  testing  of  the  pathophysiological  effects  of  previous  experiences 
by  their  revivals  is  well-known  to  the  medical  historian  of  the  19th 
century  as  the  experimental  method,  the  foundation  of  which  we  owe  to 
Claude  Bernard.  Though  the  experimental  method  is  inductive  and  rests 
on  direct  observation,  it  remains  true  that  the  observed  facts  provide  only 
for  the  crude  material  needed  for  reasoning,  that  much  higher  and  essential 

•Frieda  Fromm-Reichmann:  Principles  of  Intensive  Psychotherapy.  Chicago,  Univ. 
Press,  1950. 
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constituent  of  the  experimental  method.  It  is  reasoning  which  marks  the 
starting  point  but  also  the  final  purpose  of  experimentation  according  to 
plan.  Freud  certainly  could  not  escape  the  increasingly  experimental  pat¬ 
tern  of  his  contemporary  science,  and  many  a  term  in  his  “  libido- 
economy  ”  bears  witness  of  this  heritage.  He  was  himself  a  son  and  a 
representative  of  this  science  to  which  he  paid  tribute  in  his  early  writings, 
and  to  which  he  frequently  referred  as  to  a  model  of  psychoanalysis.  It  is 
true  that  the  “  experimentation  ”  of  the  psychoanalyst  is  not  a  material 
one,  and  that  the  experimental  revival  of  a  past  situation  and  the  testing 
of  its  pathogenic  nature  are  made  solely  in  thought.  But  this  does  in  no 
way  affect  the  identity  of  reasoning ;  there  is  experimental  thought  * **  in 
both  the  material  and  the  intellectual  revivals  of  previous  conditions.  I  feel 
justified  in  drawing  these  conclusions  by  Freud’s  own  words :  “  The  de¬ 
cisive  part  of  the  work  is  carried  through  by  creating  .  .  .  new  editions 
of  those  early  conflicts,  in  which  the  patient  strives  to  behave  as  he  origi¬ 
nally  behaved,  while  one  calls  upon  all  the  available  forces  in  his  soul  to 
bring  him  to  another  decision.” 

But  it  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  this  experimental  revival  is 
possible  and  whether  the  early  experiences,  instead  of  being  revived  as  true 
originals,  serve  only  as  ideal  archetypes.”  Should  we  not  rather  consider 
the  actual  experiences  of  the  analyzed  patient  as  intrinsically  new  ones, 
though  linked  with  the  first  experiences  by  a  common  design  implied  in  the 
identity  of  the  individual?  Fromm-Reichmann  expresses  a  similar  thought, 
when  demanding  to  scrutinize  the  reality  of  the  actual  experience  between 
therapist  and  patient  in  its  own  right.” 

Through  its  historical  elements  psychoanalysis  is  linked  with  Hippo¬ 
cratic  medicine  and  through  its  experimental  thought  it  is  linked  with  the 
medicine  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  the  latter  element  which  recommends 
itself  to  the  psychotherapist  not  satisfied  with  observation,  but  wanting  to 
produce  change  according  to  plan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  combined 

*See  my;  “Claude  Bernard  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Science,”  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  14: 
281-294,  1943,  and  La  pensee  causale  en  medecine.  Paris,  Presses  Universitaires  de 
France,  1950. 

** Sigmund  Freud:  A  General  Introduction  to  Psychoanalysis.  New  York,  Garden 
City  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1943,  p.  395. 

”  In  using  this  term  I  give  up  the  Darwinian  scheme  of  evolution  to  adopt  Goethe’s 
idea  of  metamorphosis.  Thus,  I  avoid  the  serious  difficulties  arising  from  the  hypothesis 
of  an  ancestry,  phylogenesis,  and  recapitulation  of  human  thought  and  passion.  The  ana¬ 
lytic  psychotherapist  pre-supposes  a  typical  model  of  development  embodied  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  the  libido  and  in  the  omni-presence  of  the  Oedipus  complex.  This  view 
implies  an  epigenetic  type  of  evolutionary  thought. 

”  L.  c.,  p.  47. 
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accq)tance  of  both  the  evolutionary  and  the  experimental  thoughts  pro¬ 
tected  the  psychoanalytic  doctrine  from  the  dangers  resulting  from  the 
overstressing  of  one  of  them  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  evolutionist 
indeed  is  tempted  to  look  at  the  past  as  the  true,  if  not  the  sole  source  of 
the  present,  while  the  experimentalist  focuses  on  the  proximate  cause,  i.  e. 
the  present  alone;  thus  he  is  endangered  to  neglect  history.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  if  there  still  is  unilaterality  of  views  in  the  psychoanalytic 
doctrine,  it  is  the  interpretation  of  the  present  by  the  past  which  prevails 
over  the  significance  of  the  actual  experiences.  Due  to  his  tragic  and  relent¬ 
less  search  for  an  unobtainable  imago,  the  neurotic  lives  in  symbolic  rather 
than  real  relations. 

There  are  indications  that  existentialism  growing  fast  in  popularity  on 
the  European  continent  might  exert  some  corrective  influence  which, 
incidentally,  no  living  doctrine  can  renounce.  Indeed.  Sartre’s  “  primary 
concern  is  life  in  action;  he  seems  to  have  little  use  for  history  and  psy¬ 
chology.  It  is  significant  that  this  philosopher  selected  the  stage  as  an 
instrument  of  his  thought,  not  the  class  room.  Should  existentialism  suc¬ 
ceed  in  leading  us  back  to  a  less  psychological  and  more  dramatic  view  of 
human  life,  it  would  at  the  same  time  lead  us  back  to  the  Greeks  and  justify 
its  claim,  little  understood  so  far,  to  be  a  new  humanism. 

It  is  the  essence  of  the  experimental  method  that  phenomena  in  life  and 
disease  are  submitted  to  the  law  of  causality  and  that  their  “  determinism  ” 
can  be  reproduced  at  will.  This  is  exactly  what  the  psychotherapist,  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  pathogenic  role  of  early  experiences,  does,  when  evoking  and 
reproducing  these  early  experiences  and  situations  in  order  to  promote 
hereby  curative  effects.  Thus,  analytic  therapy  takes  rank  as  a  causal 
treatment.'*  What  makes  it  demonstrable  and  teachable  and  what  gives 


**Jean-Paul  Sartre:  L'Exutentiatisme  cst  un  humanisme.  Paris,  Les  Editions  Nagel, 
1946. 

Freud  did  not  want  to  give  to  catharsis  the  rank  of  causal  treatment,  because,  as  he 
said,  it  has  no  effect  on  the  determining  factors  of  neurosis;  he  believed  the  cathartic 
method  to  be  a  merely  symptomatic  one.  Causal  therapy,  he  said,  is  only  preventive, 
arresting  further  damage,  but  actually  not  eliminating  damage  already  suffered.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  he  concluded,  the  cathartic  method  proved  indeed  to  be  of  unsurpassed 
value. 

It  is  significant  that  in  his  early  studies  with  Breuer,  he  used  traumatic  neurosis  as  the 
model  of  neurosis  at  large,  believing  it  self-evident  that  the  accident  was  the  cause  of 
traumatic  neurosis.  At  that  time  he  was  anxious  to  stress  the  role  of  the  psychic  traumas 
in  the  symptom  formation  of  any  neurosis.  His  conception  of  cause  is  also  evident  from 
his  comparison  of  the  psychic  trauma — or  its  reminiscence — ^with  a  foreign  body.  Freud 
frequently  referred  to  surgical  interventions  and  removals  of  diseased  tissue  as  analogies 
of  psychoanalysis.  But  he  did  not  believe  that  the  pathogenic  experience  exerts  its  effects 
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to  psychotherapy  its  systematic  character  is  the  thought  that  in  the 
evolutionary  history  of  the  libido  the  first  link  is  related  to  the  last  one 
through  an  uninterrupted  and  reproduceable  chain  of  causes  and  effects. 
This  statement  is  probably  too  schematic.  Nevertheless,  privation,  fixation 
of  the  libido,  and  regression  were  described  as  the  principal  terms  of  this 
evolutionary  history;  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  principal  chapters  of 
the  genesis  of  neurosis.  To  fall  ill  of  neurosis,  man  must  finally  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  experiencing  a  conflict.  On  these  grounds,  it  is  tempting  to 
write  the  history  of  the  origin  of  disease.  It  is  evident  that  the  experience 
of  a  conflict  pre-supposes  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil.  The  con¬ 
flict  arises  from  a  desire,  which  man  is  taught  to  disapprove  and  to  resist. 
If  therefore  the  experience  of  conflict  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 
genesis  of  neurosis,  and  if  this  experience  cannot  be  made  until  man  has 
learned  to  distinguish  betwen  good  and  evil,  disease  cannot  befall  man 
while  he  still  is  in  the  idyllic  state.  But  since  man’s  desires  and  the  need 
for  their  satisfaction  are  deeply  anchored  in  hu.nan  nature,  and  since  lack 
of  satisfaction  or  privation  arises  by  necessity  from  the  structure  of  the 
world,  disease  almost  becomes  inescapable  in  man’s  actual  condition  imply¬ 
ing  the  inner  experience  of  conflict.  The  reason  why,  in  my  opinion, 
psychoanalysis  ranks  so  much  higher  in  the  hierarchy  of  psychotherapeutic 
methods  than  suggestive,  hypnotic,  or  persuasive  therapy  and  their  deriva¬ 
tives  is  just  the  fact  that  Freud  did  write  the  etiology  of  neurosis  and  that 
he  treated  it  accordingly.  The  hypnotic  therapy,  he  said,^*  endeavors  to 
cover  up  and,  as  it  were,  to  whitewash  something  going  on  in  the  mind, 
while  the  analytic  method  tries  to  lay  bare  and  to  remove  something. 

through  a  chain  of  intermediate  causes  and  effects,  the  symptom  finally  becoming  self- 
sufficient,  isolated  from  its  pathogenic  source.  What,  on  the  contrary,  he  wanted  to 
demonstrate  was  the  undiminished  living  state  of  the  traumatic  experience  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  at  all  times  active  cause  of  the  symptom.  From  the  passages  mentioned  above 
one  can  conclude  that  Freud  understood  true  causal  therapy  solely  to  be  a  treatment  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  complete  elimination  of  the  foreign  agent.  Though,  of  course,  it  is  true  that 
traumatic  experience  itself  cannot  be  eliminated  by  treatment,  it  is  equally  true  that  this 
experience  is  the  cause  of  neurosis  and  that  the  cathartic  method  aims  at  a  faithful  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  experience,  the  purification  from  its  pathogenic  effect  and,  by  this 
very  fact,  its  finai  elimination  as  a  pathogenic  agent.  Freud  later  wrote  the  history  of 
neuroses  as  a  history  of  frustrations,  the  fixations  and  regressions  of  the  libido.  But  his¬ 
tory  implies  the  necessary  sequence  of  events,  thus,  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects.  That 
he  strove  for  a  true  causal  treatment,  can  best  be  derived  from  his  warning  not  to  con¬ 
sider  analysis  as  completed  unless  “  the  original  occasions  of  the  regressions  are  dis¬ 
covered"  (/.  c.,  p.  394).  In  order  to  dissolve  the  symptoms,  he  concluded,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  point  at  which  they  originated,  to  review  the  conflict  from  which  they 
proceeded  .  ,  .  (1.  c.,  p.  395). 

“L.C.,  p.  392. 
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Analytic  therapy,  he  continued,  takes  hold  deeper  down,  nearer  the  roots 
of  the  disease  among  the  conflicts  from  which  the  symptoms  proceed.  .  .  . 

The  assertion  that  insight  into  the  causality  of  symptoms  has  by  itself  a 
curative  effect  is  most  remarkable.  As  a  rule,  the  knowledge  of  causes  is 
only  a  preparatory  step  towards  cure;  it  only  leads  to  the  discovery  of 
a  mechanism  or  an  agent  able  in  its  turn  to  reverse  or  to  eliminate  the 
action  of  the  pathogenic  causes.  The  immediately  curative  effect  of  insight 
into  the  genesis  of  neurosis  was  stressed  by  Freud  himself,  recalled  by  this 
writer,^*  ^nd  once  again  brought  to  the  fore  by  Fromm- Reichmann.  It 
reminds  us  of  that  passing  from  ignorance  to  knowledge  which  the  Greeks 
called  cat/tarsis. 

In  his  dialogue.  The  Sophist,  Plato  distinguished  two  sorts  of  purifica¬ 
tion,  one  being  concerned  with  the  body,  the  other  with  the  soul.  Plato 
here  differentiated  between  disease  and  deformity.  Disease,  he  said,  is 
discord  or  dissolution  of  kindred  elements,  while  deformity  is  want  of 
measure.  Vice  was  called  a  discord  and  disease  of  the  soul,  but  ignorance  a 
deformity.  Chastisement  was  recommended  for  the  former,  but  instruction 
was  said  to  be  the  remedy  of  ignorance. 

In  his  Poetics,  Aristotle  designated  the  passing  of  ignorance  to  knowl¬ 
edge  as  discovery.  The  finest  form  of  discovery,  he  said,  is  one  attended 
by  a  peripety,  in  itself  a  change  from  one  state  of  things  within  the  play 
to  its  opposite,  like  that  which  goes  with  the  discovery  in  Oedipus.  The 
state  of  knowledge  (as  well  as  the  peripety)  should  arise  from  the  structure 
of  the  plot  itself,  propter  hoc  and  not  simply  post  hoc.  In  rational  terms, 
the  state  of  knowledge  must  be  the  necessary  result  of  the  antecedents 
which  it  succeeds  as  the  effect  succeeded  its  cause. 

The  most  explicit  and  surprising  appraisal  of  knowledge  as  a  liberator 
from  misfortune,  anxiety,  dread,  and  fear  is  to  be  found  in  Prometheus 
or  the  State  of  Man,  one  of  Bacon’s  mythological  fables  in  his  Wisdom 
of  the  Ancients.  Even  Prometheus,  he  said,  had  not  the  power  to  free 
himself.  .  .  ,  The  power  of  releasing  him  came  from  the  utmost  confines 
of  the  ocean  and  from  the  sun;  that  is,  from  Apollo,  or  knowledge;  and 
again,  from  a  due  consideration  of  the  uncertainty,  instability,  and  fluctu¬ 
ating  state  of  human  life,  which  is  aptly  represented  by  sailing  the  ocean. 
Bacon  here  quoted  Virgil  who  accounted  “  him  happy  who  knows  the 
causes  of  things,  and  has  conquered  all  his  fears,  apprehensions,  and 
superstitions.” 

L’idee  de  Vhomme  dans  la  neurologie  contemporaine.  En  collaboration  avec  Andre 
R^uet.  Paris,  Alcan,  1938,  p.  64. 
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We  learned  from  the  analytic  psychotherapist  that  knowledge  produces 
its  effect  only  if  acquired  in  a  special  way.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  con¬ 
vey  it  to  the  patient.  This  was  already  the  opinion  of  Plato  who,  in  the 
afore  mentioned  dialogue,  ascertained  that  “  the  patient  will  receive  no 
benefit  from  the  application  of  knowledge  until  he  is  refuted  and  from 
refutation  learns  modesty ;  he  must  be  purged  of  his  prejudice  first.  ...” 
Should  we  not  let  ourselves  be  impressed  by  Freud’s  conclusion  that  the 
labor  of  overcoming  the  inner  resistances  is  the  essential  achievement  of 
the  analytic  treatment,  which  in  Freud’s  own  terms,  is  a  kind  of  re¬ 
education  ? 

At  the  initial  stage  of  his  therapeutic  method,  when  still  relying  on 
catharsis,  Freud  made  it  clear  that  two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled,  should 
reminiscence  lead  to  the  disappearance  of  symptoms.  Affectless  recol¬ 
lection,  he  said,  has  no  effect ;  the  pathogenic  event  must  be  recalled  in  its 
nascent  state  and  then  verbalized.  We  conclude  that  liberation  comes 
through  the  faithful  and  integral  revival  of  the  traumatic  experience,  but 
finally,  through  the  logos.  In  “  intensive  psychotherapy  ”  the  patient 
has  to  gain  and  to  regain  the  knowledge  of  the  genesis  of  his  neurosis, 
through  the  living  experience  with  the  therapist.  In  other  words,  knowl¬ 
edge  is  embedded  in  that  state  of  love  and  hatred  which  is  called 
transference.  Evidently,  the  psychophysical  condition  implied  in  the 
latter  is  instrumental  in  producing  the  curative  effect  of  insight  into  the 
true  sources  of  neurosis.  This  is  understandable,  since  we  can  admit  of  two 
types  of  knowledge;  one  not  yet  fully  integrated  and  not  yet  in  a  living 
state,  though  perfect  as  to  its  rational  terms;  the  other  in  organic  union 
with  man’s  whole  existence  and  organism.  Pain  and  suffering,  but  also 
pleasure  and  joy,  are  needed  to  transform  the  former  into  the  latter.  But 
though  these  experiences  and  though  emotions  at  large  may  facilitate  the 
psychophysical  effects  of  knowledge,  they  add  nothing  to  the  terms  of  in¬ 
sight  as  such  which  remains  pure  thought.  Emotions  are  no  more  than 
the  manure  on  which  thought  can  grow  better. 

It  is  not  possible  to  analyze  still  further  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  causes  produces  curative  effects.  But  do  we  understand  better 
the  most  trivial  and  insignificant  physical  effect  which  we  produce  with 
knowledge  and  intent?  The  intentional  movements  of  our  body  do  not 
deny  an  insight  into  the  laws  of  physics.  How  we  attain  this  insight  re¬ 
mains  a  mystery.  That  we  succeed  in  bringing  the  anatomical  structures 
and  the  physiologic  process  under  the  control  of  our  insight  and  intention 

"  L.  c.,  p.  392. 
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remains  another  mystery.  In  psychotherapy,  effected  through  insight  and 
knowledge,  we  are  confronted  with  man’s  faculty  of  setting  himself  as  a 
cause  of  change  in  nature  or  of  being  the  author  of  his  own  acts.  The  final 
step  to  be  made  in  cure  through  knowledge  is  self-healing.  What  then 
remains  of  the  mystery  of  recovery  is  the  mystery  of  our  own  inner  struc¬ 
ture  ;  this,  we  have  to  take  for  granted. 

Cure  through  insight  and  knowledge  may  rightly  be  considered  the . 
noblest  and  most  refined  type  of  treatment.  By  gaining  health  through 
knowledge  the  patient  conquers  land  from  the  unconscious  or  the  unknown, 
thus  reaching  his  true  state  of  man.  This  state  is  not  an  idyllic  but  a  toil¬ 
some  one.  It  was  through  knowledge,  though  of  a  special  kind,  that  man 
lost  a  timeless  and  aimless  existence. 

Psychoanalysis  was  conceived,  originally,  as  a  doctrine  of  neurosis.  At 
the  time  of  his  early  writings  Freud  considered  himself  a  pupil  of 
Charcot  and  a  son  of  the  French  clinical  tradition,  not  denying  its  linkage 
with  Cruveilhier,  Laennec,  and  pathologic  anatomy.  I  have  not  always 
been  a  psychotherapist,  Freud  confessed  in  1916.“  I  have  been  trained  in 
regional  diagnosis  and  electroprognosis,  he  continued,  and  I  am  myself 
surprised  that  my  case  histories  read  like  novels.  He  found  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  this  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  rather  than  to  his 
predilection.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  escaped  the  impact  of  the 
then  conventional  distinction  between  neurosis,  believed  to  be  flexible,  re¬ 
versible,  and  curable,  and  psychosis,  which  at  that  time  nobody  thought  of 
as  truly  accessible  to  psychotherapy.  The  insane’s  thought  and  behavior 
did  not  seem  to  be  subject  to  rules  without  which  no  psychotherapy  based 
on  intelligible,  reproduceable,  and  modifiable  causal  dynamics  is  possible. 
At  this  early  stage  psychoanalysis  was  under  the  influence  of  nosology, 
which  we  discovered  to  be  the  modem  pattern  of  ontology.  Man  and  his 
disease  were  believed  to  be  two  different  things,  and,  all  too  frequently,  the 
diagnosis  prevented  the  physician  from  reaching  the  individual.  The  time 
had  come  to  revive  Pinel’s  individualizing  and  all-human  treatment  un¬ 
prejudiced  by  any  classificatory  scheme.  The  revival  occurred  unwittingly, 
at  first,  due  to  the  Swiss  School,  above  all,  Bleuler  and  Klasi.  It  has 
been  achieved  in  this  country  by  Fromm-Reichmann,  one  of  the  first  to 
apply  psychoanalytic  or  intensive  psychotherapy  to  the  psychoses.  The 
passing  of  intensive  psychotherapy  from  neurosis  to  psychosis,  or  more 
generally  speaking,  the  liberation  of  psychotherapy  from  any  preconceived 

J.  Breuer  and  S.  Freud:  Studien  ueber  Hysterie.  Leipzig  and  Wien,  Franz  Deuticke, 
1916,  p.  140. 
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nosological  idea,  implies  the  thesis  that  the  mechanisms  involved  in  both 
neurosis  and  psychosis  are  fundamentally  the  same.  Indeed,  they  simply 
are  the  equipment  of  human  nature.  But  does  this  also  mean  that  there 
is  no  basic  difference  between  health  and  disease?  Should  we  admit,  as 
the  psychoanalyst  does,  that  there  is  only  a  difference  in  degree  between 
them?  Should  we  deny  justification  to  a  distinction  as  old  as  human 
thought  and  embodied  in  all  tongues?  The  answer  is  implied  in  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  same  behavior  may  have  a  totally  different  source  and 
motivation.  In  one  case  it  is  conscious  planning  to  facilitate  self-actualiza¬ 
tion,  the  true  goal  of  psychotherapy,  according  to  Fromm-Reichmann,  and 
the  criterion  of  mental  health  and  inner  jreedom;  in  the  other  case  it  is 
instinctive,  unconscious,  unproductive,  obsessive,  and  thus,  forced  be¬ 
havior.  No  symptom  bears  in  itself  the  mark  of  disease.  The  latter  remains 
a  historical  process  in  which  a  given  symptom  may  indeed  play  its  role  at 
a  given  stage ;  but  we  must  conceive  disease  to  be  a  whole  of  symptoms 
associated  with  suffering,  submitted  to  change  and  evolution  and  due  to 
causes  foreign  and  detrimental  to  the  individual. 


Summary 

The  history  of  ideas  in  psychotherapy,  here  conceived  as  a  dialogue  con¬ 
ducted  with  art  and  according  to  rules,  reflects  a  sequence  of  steps  made  in 
medical  thought.  Ontological  views  of  disease,  significant  of  pre-and  post- 
Greco-Roman  periods  of  medical  history,  did  not  allow  systematic  psy¬ 
chotherapy  to  come  into  being  since,  in  the  final  analysis,  ontological 
therapy  does  not  reach  the  diseased  individual.  Nosology  is  interpreted  as 
a  modem  pattern  of  ontology.  Therefore,  classificatory  schemes  were  not 
the  natural  soil  from  which  psychotherapy  could  spring,  nor  did  the 
Galenic  and  intrinsically  physiological  (humoral-pathological)  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  mental  disease  promote  the  birth  of  systematic  psychotherapy.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Renaissance,  in  spite  of  its  striving  for  a  true 
science  of  man,  could  not  develop  psychotherapy,  another  reason  being  that 
the  mentally  deranged  individual  had  not  yet  been  accorded  the  status  of  a 
diseased  person.  It  was  left  to  Pinel  to  establish  this  status.  But  his 
achievement  was  not  only  a  purely  humanitarian  one.  Though  himself  a 
nosographer  of  high  rank,  Pinel  liberated  himself  completely  from  on¬ 
tology  and  classification,  as  soon  as  he  addressed  the  patient  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  For  the  first  time,  he  turned  to  human  nature  as  the  source  of 
mental  derangement.  The  19th  century  offered  two  intellectual  tools 
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enabling  Freud  to  conceive  his  analytic  therapy,  namely  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  and  the  experimental  thought.  With  the  help  of  the  former 
Freud  could  write  the  natural  history  of  the  libido  and  the  history  of  its 
fixations  and  deviations.  Trained  by  the  philosophy  of  the  experimental 
method  and  experimental  science,  he  could  submit  the  patient  to  an  ex¬ 
perimental  revival  of  past  experiences  and  to  the  testing  of  their  pathogenic 
nature.  Cure  is  achieved  by  conquering  the  unknown  or  the  unconscious, 
or  by  the  patient’s  passing,  though  under  pain  and  suffering,  from  a  state 
of  ignorance  to  that  of  knowledge  (Plato’s  Catharsis  or  Aristotle’s  Dis¬ 
covery).  Since  the  experience  of  conflict  is  a  prerequisite  of  neurosis,  it 
cannot  befall  man  as  long  as  he  lives  in  an  idyllic  state. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 


EPIDEMIC  MENINGITIS  IN  1670 

DEAN  J.  PLAZAK 

Epidemic  meningitis  is  one  of  those  diseases  that  have  been  identified 
only  in  the  19th  century,  although  they  probably  did  exist  before.  It  was 
first  described  by  Vieusseux  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1805.  Some 
sporadic  cases  were  seen  in  Europe  in  the  years  following.  Abundant 
evidence  on  the  disease  was  presented  in  the  United  States  between  1806 
and  1816  by  Strong,  North,  Fish,  Hale,  Miner  and  Williams.  In  this 
first,  as  well  as  in  the  following  three  periods  by  prevalence  of  epidemic 
meningitis  in  the  19th  century,  as  recorded  by  Hirsch,  North  America 
seems  to  have  been  particularily  affected.^ 

In  this  context  it  seems  worthwhile  to  report  an  earlier  observation  of 
an  epidemic  in  North  America  that  is  very  suggestive  of  epidemic 
meningitis. 

In  the  Jesuit  relation  of  1670  to  1671,  written  by  Father  Claude  Dablon, 
the  following  is  to  be  found ; 

“  Father  Gabriel  Druillettes,  one  of  the  older  Missionaries  in  Canada, 
where  he  has  been  engaged  with  the  Savages  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
fortunately  came  to  our  succor.  No  sooner  had  he  landed  here  than  a 
grievous  disease  broke  out  among  the  greater  part  of  the  Savages.”  * 

After  describing  the  cure  of  a  woman  by  prayer,  of  yet  another  disease 
(probably  pyelonephritis),  Dablon  reports  the  cure  of  her  relatives:  “.  .  . 
her  daughter,  who  was  cured  of  a  grievous  fever  and  a  paralysis  of  both 
arms,  her  son-in-law  who  has  been  cured  of  fever  and  other  ailments.”  ® 

Later  he  writes,  ”...  a  girl  was  suffering  such  violent  attacks  of  fever 
that  she  lost  both  hearing  and  speech  in  consequence.”  * 

“  A  child  who  has  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  as  soon  as  the  Father 
had  made  him  pray  to  God,  he  could  see  with  it  as  well  as  with  the 
others.”  ® 

’  Hirsch,  August.  Handbook  of  Geographical  and  Historical  Pathology.  Vol.  III.  The 
New  Sydenham  Society,  London  1886,  p.  547  ff. 

*The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents.  Vol.  55  (1670-1671),  ed.  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites.  Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  1896-1901,  p.  117. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  121. 

*Ibid.,  p.  121. 

*Ibid.,p.  123. 
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This  episode  is  summarized,  dated,  and  located  by  Thwaites  as  follows: 

At  the  Sault  (Sault  St  Marie),  Druillettes  is  in  charge.  An  epidemic  breaks 
out  among  the  Indians,  but  wonderful  cures  of  the  sick  are  wrought  by  prayer — 
in  cases  of  fever,  hemorrhage,  and  even  of  paralysis,  blindness  and  deafness.  These 
wonders  lead  the  savages  to  embrace  the  faith  and  publically  declare  on  October  11, 
1670,  that  the  Sault  is  Christian,  and  that  the  God  of  prayer  is  the  Master  of  Life.' 

We  hear  thus  of  the  occurrence  of  a  devastating  epidemic  at  the  Sault 
St.  Marie  in  the  fall  of  1670,  characterized  by  high  fever  and  lesions  of 
the  nervous  system  such  as  transient  paralysis  of  limbs,  blindness,  and 
deafness.  Such  a  combination  of  symptoms  would  correspond  best  to  an 
epidemic  of  meningitis,  as  described  in  present  day  standard  texts.  The 
onset  is  usually  sudden  with  feverishness,  chilliness  .  .  .  malaise,  apathy 
and  myalgia.  There  are  in  addition  to  the  sepsis  and  present  rash,  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  irritation  of  the  meninges.  The 
blindness  may  come  as  a  result  of  increased  intracranial  pressure,  causing 
engorgement  of  fundal  veins  and  choked  disc.  Localized  infection  in 
the  central  nervous  system  can  cause  transient  paralyses  and  cranial  nerve 
involvement  leading  particularily  to  deafness  and  blindness.^ 

We  have  come  across  this  epidemiological  item  while  examining  the 
Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents  for  data  concerning  medical  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  missionaries  in  Wisconsin  and  neighboring  regions.  For  the 
benefit  of  future  researchers,  we  would  like  to  state  that  practically  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  found  in  the  Relations  in  this  respect.  This  is  rather  sur¬ 
prising  in  view  of  the  general  practical  attitude  of  the  Jesuits  which  made 
them  report  with  such  clarity  and  detail  on  subjects  such  as  wars  among 
the  neighboring  Indian  tribes,  tools  used  in  agriculture  and  in  the  home, 
and  minute  descriptions  of  customs  of  clothing,  marriage,  and  death. 

A  possible  explanation  might  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
disease,  the  Jesuits  relied  and  wanted  to  rely  primarily  on  prayer  and  the 
healing  power  of  the  Almighty.  This  has  become  obvious  already  in  the 
above  quoted  passages.  It  could  be  confirmed  by  many  other  passages 
from  the  reports,  like  the  following  by  Qiarlevoix  (in  Wisconsin  in 
1721): 

The  orators  began  to  speak,  begging  me  to  induce  the  King  to  purify  the  air — 
which  for  some  time  past,  they  said,  has  been  corrupted;  as  apparent  by  the  great 


•  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  ed.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites. 
Vol.  XVI  (1637-1727).  Publ.  by  the  authority  of  the  Law,  by  the  Society.  Madison, 
1902,  p.  76. 

Textbook  of  Medicine,  ed.  R.  L.  Cecil.  7th  ed.  W.  B.  Saunders.  Philadelphia, 
1947,  pp.  198-201. 
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number  of  sick  persons  whom  they  had  in  their  villages.  ...  I  replied  to  them  .  . . 
that  when  Sickness  desolated  his  (King)  Provinces,  he  applied,  in  order  to  make 
them  cease,  to  the  Great  Spirit.  ...  I  told  them  to  do  the  same.* 

We  cannot  blame  the  Jesuits  for  having  been  thus  true  to  themselves, 
their  priestly  calling  and  their  religion.®  We  can  blame  them  even  less 
for  not  having  given  a  clearer  description  of  a  disease  in  1670  which  medi¬ 
cal  science  described  in  its  specific  features  only  150  years  later.  We  are 
on  the  contrary  indebted  to  their  faithful  reporting  which  lends  weight 
to  the  assumption  that  epidemic  meningitis  had  existed  long  before  1805. 


*  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  IVisconsin,  op.  cit.,  p.  415. 

*  We  do  not  want  to  enter  here  upon  a  discussion  of  the  miraculous  healings,  mentioned 
in  the  report.  They  might  find  their  explanation  in  the  self  limiting  character  of  the 
disease. 


MILITARY  SURGERY  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  TIPPECANOE 

LEONARD  K.  EATON 


On  July  17,  1811,  Secretary  of  War  William  Eustis  directed  Colonel 
John  P.  Boyd  and  the  fourth  United  States  Infantry  regiment,  stationed  at 
Pittsburgh  to  protect  the  Pennsylvania  frontier  in  the  event  of  an  English 
war,  to  descend  the  Ohio  River  with  all  possible  speed;  he  was  to  place 
himself  and  his  command  at  the  disposal  of  General  William  Henry  Har¬ 
rison,  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  Much  worried  about  the 
activities  of  the  Indian  tribes  led  by  the  ambitious  Tecumseh,  Harrison 
was  only  too  glad  to  have  regular  troops  on  hand  to  meet  the  threat.  On 
August  1,  he  informed  Eustis  that  although  he  had  formerly  believed 
that  he  could  manage  without  the  regiment,  he  had  abandoned  this  decision 
and  ordered  Boyd  to  proceed  immediately  to  his  headquarters  at  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Indiana.' 

The  colonel  must  have  been  glad  to  leave  the  town  of  Newport,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  where  he  had  broken  his  journey.  His  sick  returns,  wrote  Secre¬ 
tary  Eustis,  indicated  that  the  health  of  his  men  was  poor;  an  overland 
trip  to  Vincennes  would  probably  be  preferable  to  following  the  river  any 
farther,  since  the  latter  course  might  “  increase  the  propensity  to  dis¬ 
ease.”  *  The  observations  of  the  secretary,  himself  a  medical  man,  are 
corroborated  by  the  remarks  of  Josiah  D.  Foster,  a  young  surgeon  accom¬ 
panying  the  command.  A  recent  student  in  Dr.  John  Warren’s  anatomy 
course  at  Harvard.  Foster  informed  his  old  Boston  acquaintance,  Dr. 
George  Cheyne  Shattuck,  that  after  the  20th  of  July  they  had  suffered 
greatly  from  the  “  bilious  autumnal  fever.”  In  many  cases  the  disease 
had  been  as  severe  as  it  usually  was  in  the  seaports  of  the  East  coast,  and 
he  accordingly  met  its  attacks  ”  with  a  boldness  of  practice  proportionate 
to  the  convulsions  which  it  produced  and  the  fullness  and  energy  of  the 
constitution  which  it  assailed.”  ® 

Foster’s  account  of  his  therapy  reveals  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
popular  theories  of  Benjamin  Rush.  Those  with  sanguine  dispositions 
he  bled  copiously;  individuals  of  phlegmatic  temperament  he  puked  and 

^  Moses  Dawson,  A  Historical  Narrative  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Services  of  Major- 
General  William  H.  Harrison  (Cincinnati,  1824),  190-191. 

*  Letter  from  Secretary  Eustis  to  Colonel  Boyd,  quoted  in  Dawson,  Historical  Narrative, 
196. 

*  Josiah  D.  Foster  to  George  Cheyne  Shattuck,  January,  1812.  Shattuck  Papers,  III, 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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jrfiysicked  with  equal  vigor.  Mercury  given  by  mouth  or  inunction  was  a 
particularly  successful  remedy,  and  on  several  occasions  he  bled,  puked, 
and  purged  patients  on  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  day  of  the  disease 
with  excellent  results.  “  In  many  instances  all  the  antiphlogistic  remedies 
succeeding  each  other  in  a  verry  few  hours  were  found  necessary  to  keep 
the  system  from  a  state  of  depression  which  threatened  immediate 
death,”  *  was  his  grim  description  of  these  measures.  The  disease  was 
most  severe  at  Newport,  and  the  physicians  of  nearby  Cincinnati  informed 
him  that  it  had  also  been  common  in  that  city.  They  considered  that  his 
losses  (one  officer  and  eight  privates)  were  remarkably  low;  he  himself 
attributed  these  figures  to  his  own  prompt  prescriptions  and  the  exertions 
of  Colonel  Boyd,  who  had  done  everything  possible  for  the  sick. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Vincennes  Foster  was  pleased  to  be  appointed 
chief  surgeon  of  the  expedition  which  Governor  Harrison  was  preparing 
against  the  Indians.  Numbering  about  nine  hundred  men,  this  force 
included,  besides  the  fourth  United  States  infantry,  six  companies  of 
infantry  from  the  Indiana  militia,  three  companies  of  mounted  riflemen 
from  the  same  source,  two  companies  of  Kentucky  mounted  riflemen,  and 
some  scouts;  among  the  volunteers  from  Kentucky  was  Colonel  Joseph  H. 
Daveiss,  one  of  the  most  prominent  political  opponents  of  Aaron  Burr. 
Breaking  camp  on  October  28,  the  little  army  marched  northward  along 
the  Wabash  River  for  some  distance,  and  a  few  days  later,  after  appar¬ 
ently  peaceful  negotiations,  Harrison  took  up  positions  opposite  the  Indian 
encampment  on  Tippecanoe  Creek.®  Early  in  the  morning  of  November  7 
Tecumseh’s  warriors  attacked;  the  young  surgeon,  long  anxious  to  test 
his  skill  in  the  heat  of  battle,  immediately  found  himself  exceedingly  busy. 
At  first  disconcerted  by  the  yelling  of  the  savages,  he  was  soon  so  com¬ 
pletely  occupied  attending  the  wounded  that  he  forgot  his  fears.  The 
action  must  have  been  hot,  for  rifle  balls  struck  his  medicine  chest,  a 
horse  fell  on  one  side  of  his  tent,  and  a  man  on  the  other.  Despite  these 
distractions  he  managed  to  save  many  patients  shot  through  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  besides  several  with  compound  fractures,  including  one  man 
whose  thigh  had  to  be  amputated  below  the  trochanter  and  two  who  lost 
their  arms  at  the  shoulder  joint.  Fortunately  he  had  prepared  an  ample 
supply  of  dressings  and  instruments  before  the  battle.  The  two  hundred 
mile  trip  back  to  Vincennes  was  very  painful  to  most  of  the  wounded, 

*Ibid. 

*  Henry  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States  during  the  Administrations  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  James  Madison  (New  York,  1890),  VI,  90-112. 
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and  he  was  glad  to  place  them  in  an  improvised  hospital  which  provided 
comforts  at  that  post.  Colonel  Daveiss  was  mortally  wounded  on  the 
field  of  combat. 

A  month  later  Foster  was  in  Louisville,  and  learning  that  an  army 
officer  bearing  a  grudge  against  him  was  on  his  way  eastward,  he  took 
measures  to  scotch  any  harmful  rumors  which  the  man  might  spread. 
Enclosing  a  testimonial  to  his  skill  and  efficiency  from  three  other  sur¬ 
geons  attached  to  Harrison’s  command,  he  sent  Shattuck  a  letter  entreating 
his  old  friend  not  to  believe  any  slanderous  stories  about  him.  Evidently 
the  old  jealousy  and  discord  which  characterized  the  medical  department 
of  Washington’s  army  were  not  entirely  dead.  A  confirmed  Westerner 
by  now,  he  held  a  low  opinion  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  remarked  derisively,  “  The  people  west  of  the  mountains  have 
with  too  much  truth  boasted  of  the  superior  talents  of  their  representaticm 
in  Congress.”  *  Louisville,  one  of  the  region’s  thriving  river  towns,  was 
a  pleasant  place,  but  the  recent  earthquakes,  particularly  that  of  January  6, 
had  been  quite  disturbing  to  most  of  its  citizens. 

Foster’s  last  letter  to  Shattuck  was  from  Washington  where  he  heard 
various  department  heads  discourse  “  on  the  grand  question  of  peace  or 
war  ” :  evidently  a  convinced  “  warhawk,”  he  was  glad  to  report  that  they 
were  ready  to  assert  American  rights — at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  neces¬ 
sary.  War  was  imminent ;  he  himself  knew  that  regulars  and  volunteers 
from  the  frontier  states  were  already  on  the  march.  With  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  he  informed  his  correspondent  that  he  had  been  promoted  to  hospital 
surgeon  and  expected  to  start  in  a  few  days  for  Detroit  where  he  believed 
(quite  correctly)  there  would  be  action  in  the  near  future.  He  was  like¬ 
wise  happy  to  report  that  most  of  the  wotmded  in  the  hospital  at  Vincennes 
had  now  recovered.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  young  surgeon 
participated  in  General  William  Hull’s  disastrous  campaign  against  Isaac 
Brock  that  summer,  but  unfortunately  the  record  fails  us  at  this  point. 
Colonel  Boyd,  promoted  to  brigadier  general  the  next  year,  went  on  to 
humiliating  defeat  at  Chrystler’s  Farm.^ 

In  addition  to  its  revelation  of  the  intrepid  spirit  which  characterized 
these  early  military  surgeons,  this  correspondence  throws  light  on  the 
spread  of  Benjamin  Rush’s  medical  theories  in  the  West.  Even  more 
than  the  citizens  of  the  Eastern  states  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  Mid- West 

*Josiah  D.  Foster  to  George  Cheyne  Shattuck,  Feb.  10,  1812.  Shattuck  Papers,  III, 
M.  H.  S. 

*  Adams,  HUtory,  VII,  187-191. 
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were  victims  of  the  great  Philadelphian’s  admonition,  “We  can  have  no 
reliance  on  nature,  gentlemen.  We  must  turn  her  out-of-doors  in  our 
practice  and  substitute  for  her  efficient  art.”  *  From  such  injunctions  as 
this  developed  the  drastic  treatment  administered  to  the  fourth  infantry’s 
fever  victims  at  Newport,  Kentucky,  and  (ultimately)  the  bread  and 
calomel  diet  supposedly  adopted  by  some  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley. 


*  Benjamin  Kush  as  quoted  by  Jacob  Bigelow  m  an  interview  with  Henry  I.  Bowditch. 
See  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Henry  Ingersoll  Bovaditch  (Bostor 
and  New  York,  1902),  II,  285. 
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Salter,  William  T.:  Opium-Eating  in  Old  Nantucket.  Connecticut  State  Medi¬ 
cal  Journal,  1950,  vol.  14,  pp.  434-435. 

Michigan 

Heldt,  Thomas  J. :  Neuropsychiatry  in  Michigan  (II).  American  Journal  of 
Psychiatry,  1950,  vol.  106,  pp.  761-770. 

Hodges,  F.  J. :  sec  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [Origin  and 
Growth  of  Michigan’s  Medical  Center]. 

Novy,  R.  L.  :  In  Retrospect :  Changing  Attitude  of  the  Medical  Profession  [toward 
the  Michigan  Medical  Service].  Journal  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society,  1950,  vol.  49,  pp.  703-716. 

See  under  Medical  Education  [A  Century  of  Medical  Education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan]. 
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Minnesota 

Bell,  £.  J.:  see  under  Medical  Education  [History  of  the  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota]. 

Guthrey,  Nora  H.  :  History  of  Medicine  in  Minnesota.  Minnesota  Medicine, 
1950,  vol.  33,  pp.  61-67,  269-276. 

- :  Medicine  and  Its  Practitioners  in  Olmstead  County  prior  to  1900.  Minne¬ 
sota  Medicine,  1950,  vol.  33,  pp.  61-67,  166-174,  269-276,  371-380,  466-471, 
603-611,  705-711,  804-810,  914-923,  1017-1023,  1115-1122,  1219-1228  [Con¬ 
tinued  from  1949]. 

Tuohy,  Edward  L.  :  An  Outline  of  Minnesota’s  Medical  History.  Journair-Lancet, 
1950,  vol.  70,  pp.  36-39. 

Washburn,  Walter  L.  :  Leprosy  among  Scandinavian  Settlers  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley,  1864-1932.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1950, 
vol.  24,  pp.  123-148. 

Mississippi 

Ferguson,  James  H.  :  Mississippi  Midwives.  Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
and  Allied  Sciences,  1950,  vol.  5,  pp.  85-95. 

Missouri 

ScHLUETER,  Robert  E.  :  History  of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Association. 
Journal  of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Association,  1950,  vol.  47,  pp.  249- 
286,  ports.,  illus. 

Nebraska 

Paynter,  Floyd  L.  :  see  under  Dentistry  [History  of  Creighton  University 
Dentistry]. 

New  Jersey 

Fagcart,  Harold  L.:  see  under  Biography,  Kingsbury,  Charles  A.  [Pioneer 
Dentists  of  South  Jersey]. 

New  York 

Blake,  John  B.  :  see  imder  Professional  History  [A  Note  on  the  Doctors’ 
Mob]. 

Ladenheim,  Jules  Calvin:  see  under  Professional  History  [The  Doctors’ 
Mob  of  1788]. 

Reed,  Charles  B.:  New  Windsor:  Eighteenth  Century  Medical  Crossroads. 
New  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine,  1950,  vol.  50,  pp.  69-72. 

Rosen,  George:  Politics  and  Public  Health  in  New  York  City  (1838-1842). 
Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1950,  vol.  24,  pp.  441-461. 

- :  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [Public  Health  Prob¬ 
lems  in  New  York  City  during  the  Nineteenth  Century]. 

Van  Ingen,  Philip:  The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Its  First  Hundred 
Years.  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1950,  573  pp.,  port. 

North  Carolina 

Norton,  J.  W.  R.  :  A  Mid-Century  Review  of  Public  Health  Activities  in  North 
Carolina.  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  1950,  vol.  11,  pp.  483-486. 

Wall,  Bennett  H.  :  Medical  Care  of  Ebenezer  Pettigrew’s  Slaves.  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Review,  1950,  vol.  37,  pp.  451-470. 
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WooDSiDE,  M.:  Sterilixation  in  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1950,  219  pp. 

History  of  Women  in  Medicine:  Medical  Women  of  North  Carolina.  Medical 
IV Oman’s  Journal,  1950,  vol.  57,  various  numbers  and  pages. 

North  Dakota 

Washburn,  Walter  L.  :  see  under  Local  History  and  Societies,  Minnesota 
[Leprosy  among  Scandinavian  Settlers]. 

Wicks,  F.  L.  :  A  Brief  Sketch  of  North  Dakota  Medicine.  Journal^Lancet,  1950, 
vol.  70,  pp.  40-42. 

Ohio 

Bruno,  Gerhard:  see  under  Libraries — Museums  [From  Cincinnati’s  Western 
Museum  to  Cleveland’s  Health  Museum]. 

Edwards,  Linden  F.  :  Body  Snatching  in  Ohio  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly,  1950,  vol.  59,  pp.  329- 
351. 

- :  The  Ohio  Anatomy  Law  of  1881.  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal,  1950, 

vol.  46,  pp.  1190-1192. 

Goldman,  Leon:  Development  of  Dermatology  in  Ohio.  Ohio  State  Medical 
Journal,  1950,  vol.  46,  pp.  989-991,  1086-1088. 

Lupton,  Ella  G.  :  History  of  Medicine  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio.  Ohio  State 
Medical  Journal,  1950,  vol.  46,  pp.  143-148. 

Paterson,  Robert  G.  :  James  E.  Bauman’s  Service  to  the  State  of  Ohio.  Ohio 
State  Medical  Journal,  1950,  vol.  46,  pp.  249-252,  341-344. 

- :  The  Proceedings  of  the  General  Medical  Society  of  Ohio  in  1829.  Ohio 

State  Medical  Journal,  1950,  vol.  46,  pp.  51-52. 

Waite,  Frederick  C.  :  Ohio  Physicians  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  a  Statistical 
Study.  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal,  1950,  vol.  46,  pp.  791-793,  893-895. 
Ground  Rules  for  Doctors  of  Morgan  County  in  1848.  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal, 
1950,  vol.  46,  pp.  462-464. 

Oklahoma 

Mathews,  Grady  F.  :  History  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Health. 
I  Chronicles  of  Oklahoma,  1950,  vol.  28,  pp.  132-142,  port. 

Pennsylvania 

Faggart,  Harold  L.:  see  under  Dentistry  [Beginnings  of  Dental  Education  in 
p  Philadelphia]. 

Goodall,  Francis  P.  :  The  Society  of  Catholic  Medical  Missionaries  of  Phila¬ 
delphia:  Twenty-five  Years  of  Pioneering.  Records  of  the  American 
Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  1950,  vol.  61,  pp.  237-247. 
Kowitz,  Henry  :  see  under  Dentistry  [History  of  the  Development  of  Porcelain 
Teeth]. 

South  Carolina 

Waring,  J.  L:  see  under  Libraries — Museums  [The  Library  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  South  Carolina]. 
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South  Dakota 

Donahoe,  Will  E.:  Medicine  in  South  Dakota — 1870  to  1950.  Journal-Lancet, 
1950,  vol.  70,  pp.  43-45. 

Washburn,  Walter  L.  :  see  under  Local  History  and  Societies,  Minnesota 
[Leprosy  among  Scandinavian  Settlers]. 

T  ennessee 

Bruesch,  S.  R.  :  Old  Times  in  Memphis  Medicine.  Memphis  Medical  Journal, 
1950,  vol.  25,  pp.  3-5,  51-53. 

Virginia 

See  under  Libraries  —  Museums  [Pasteur-Galt  Apothecary  Shop  Restoration; 
also  Shades  of  History  in  Apothecary  Shop]. 

West  Virginia 

Humphreys,  Blanche:  Blue  Sulphur  Springs.  West  Virginia  History,  1950, 
vol.  11,  pp.  70-73. 

Wisconsin 

Ackerknecht,  EIrwin  H.:  Wisconsin  Medicine  in  Retrospect.  Journal-Lancet, 
1950,  vol.  70,  pp.  46-48. 

Cranefield,  P.  F.  ;  Cholera  in  Wisconsin,  1832-1834.  Wisconsin  Medical  Journal, 
1950,  vol.  49,  pp.  509-511. 

Washburn,  Walter  L.  :  see  under  Local  History  and  Societies,  Minnesota 
[Leprosy  among  Scandinavian  Settlers]. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

Alsop,  Gulielma  Fell:  History  of  the  Woman’s  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  1850-1950.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1950,  256  pp., 
ports..  Ulus. 

Waite,  Frederick  C.  :  History  of  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College, 
1848-1874.  Boston:  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  1950,  132  pp., 
illus. 

Ackerknecht,  Erwin  H.  :  see  xmder  Biography,  Bartlett,  Elisha  [Elisha  Bartlett 
and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Paris  Qinical  School]. 

Bell,  E.  T.  :  The  History  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
J oumal-Lancet,  1950,  vol.  70,  pp.  51-54. 

Bell,  Whitfield  J.,  Jr.:  Some  American  Students  of  “That  Shining  Oracle  of 
Physic,”  Dr.  William  Cullen  of  Edinburgh,  1755-1766.  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  1950,  vol.  94,  pp.  275-281,  illus. 

Blumer,  George:  Some  Reminiscences  of  the  “  Pathological”  in  the  Early  Days 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  Medical  School.  Yale  Journal  of  Biology 
and  Medicine,  1950,  vol.  22,  pp.  509-512. 

Corner,  Betsy  Copping:  see  under  Biography,  Shippen,  William,  Jr.  [Day  Book 
of  an  Education:  William  Shippen’s  Student  Days  in  London  (1759-1760)]. 

Fulton,  John  F.  :  see  under  Biography,  Wintemits,  Milton  Charles  [Some  Notes 
on  the  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Milton  Winternitz]. 
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Gugg,  Alan  :  see  under  Biography,  Welch,  William  H.  [Dr.  Welch’s  Influence 
on  Medical  Education]. 

Johnson,  George  R.  :  History  of  Canadian  Medical  Schools.  McGill  University — 
Medical  Faculty  —  Part  2.  Historical  Bulletin,  Calgary  Associate  Clinic, 
1950,  vol.  15,  pp.  1-7. 

Keys,  Thomas  E.  and  Leonard  A.  Julin.  The  Development  of  the  Medical 
Motion  Picture.  Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  1950,  vol.,91,  pp.  625- 
636,  illus. 

Lawson,  Hampden  C.  :  see  under  Local  History  and  Societies,  Kentucky  [The 
Early  Medical  Schools  of  Kentucky]. 

Macfarlane,  Catharine:  The  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania:  The 
First  Hundred  Years.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1950,  vol.  5,  pp.  194-195. 

McMurray,  R.  J.:  The  History  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Medical  School. 
University  of  Michigan  Medical  Bulletin,  1950,  vol.  16,  pp.  243-256. 

Moorman,  Lewis  J.  :  see  under  Local  History  and  Societies,  Kentucky  [The 
Influence  of  Kentucky  Medical  Schools]. 

Mosher,  H.  P.  :  Memories  of  Postgraduate  Teaching.  Laryngoscope,  1950,  vol. 
60,  pp.  606-614. 

Pearce,  L.  :  A  Century  of  Medical  Education  for  Women.  Independent  Woman, 
1950,  vol.  29,  pp.  104-106. 

Roddis,  Louis  H.  :  see  under  Biography,  Harris,  Thomas  [Thomas  Harris,  M.  D., 
Naval  Surgeon  and  Foimder  of  the  First  School  of  Naval  Medicine  in  the 
New  World]. 

Salomonsen,  Carl  Julius:  Reminiscences  of  the  Summer  Semester,  1877,  at 
Breslau.  (Translated  by  C.  Lilian  Temkin.)  Bulletin  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  1950,  vol.  24,  pp.  333-351. 

Thompson,  William  Benbow:  The  Story  of  the  Professorship  of  Obstetrics  at 
the  University  of  California.  Western  Journal  of  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  1950,  vol.  58,  pp.  500-518,  571-586,  ports.,  illus. 

Waite,  Frederick  C.  :  Advent  of  the  Graded  Curriculum  in  American  Medical 
Colleges.  Journal  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  1950, 
vol.  25,  pp.  315-322. 

- :  The  Medical  Teachers  Association  of  1867.  Journal  of  the  Association 

of  American  Medical  Colleges,  1950,  vol.  25,  pp.  202-203. 

A  Century  of  Medical  Education  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Journal  of  the 
Michigan  State  Medical  Society,  1950,  vol.  49,  pp.  579-585,  port.,  illus. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE  AND  SPECIALTIES 

American  Roentgen  Ray  Society:  The  American  Roentgen  Ray  Society,  1900- 
1950.  Springfield,  Ill. :  Charles  C  Thomas,  1950,  56  pp. 

Martin,  Betty:  Miracle  at  Carville.  New  York:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1950,  320  pp. 

Axilrod,  Herbert  D.  and  Clyde  L.  Deming:  Prostatism  Then  and  Now  in  New 
Haven  Hospital — 1878-1948.  Connecticut  State  Medical  Journal,  1950,  vol. 
14,  pp.  1003-1007. 

Boas,  Ernst  P.  :  First  Use  of  the  Laryngoscope  in  the  United  States.  Journal 
of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences,  1950,  vol.  5,  pp.  452-454. 
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Boland,  Frank  K.  :  see  under  Biography,  Long,  Crawford  IV.  [The  First 
Anesthetic]. 

Brown,  J.  M.  :  A  Half  Century  of  Otolaryngology.  Transactions  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology,  1950,  Sept.-Oct.,  pp.  5-9. 

Burch,  Frank  E.  :  see  under  Biography,  Woodworth,  M.  C.  [M.  C.  Woodworth, 
Pioneer  Eye  Specialist]. 

Cameron,  Thomas  W.  M.  :  see  under  Biography,  Osier,  William  [Sir  William 
Osier  and  Parasitology]. 

Cohen,  Barnett:  see  under  Biography,  Welch,  William  H.  [Comments  on  the 
Relation  of  Dr.  Welch  to  the  Rise  of  Microbiology  in  America]. 

Dameshek,  William:  The  Ten  “Greats”  In  Hematology,  1900-1950.  Blood, 
the  Journal  of  Hematology,  1950,  vol.  5,  pp.  388-391. 

Daniels,  Worth  B.  :  see  under  Biography,  King,  Albert  F.  A.  [Albert  Freeman 
Africanus  King  (1841-1914)  :  His  Theory  as  to  the  Transmission  of  Malaria 
by  Mosquitoes]. 

Dart,  Raymond  O. :  The  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology:  Its  Role  in 
American  Medicine.  Military  Surgeon,  1950,  vol.  107,  pp.  345-361,  illus. 

Fansler,  Walter  A.:  The  Odyssey  of  Proctology.  Journal^Lancet,  1950,  vol.  70, 
pp.  65-67. 

Ferguson,  James  H.  :  see  under  Local  History  and  Societies,  Mississippi 
[Mississippi  Midwives]. 

Figi,  Frederick  A.:  History  of  the  American  Association  of  Plastic  Surgeons. 
Plastic  and  Reconstructive  Surgery,  1950,  vol.  5,  pp.  54-57. 

Fitz,  Reginald:  The  Rise  of  the  Practice  of  Internal  Medicine  as  a  Specialty. 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  1950,  vol.  242,  pp.  569-574. 

Goldman,  Leon:  see  under  Local  History  and  Societies,  Ohio  [Development 
of  Dermatology  in  Ohio], 

Goodpasture,  Ernest  W.  :  see  under  Biography,  Welch,  William  H.  [The  Influ¬ 
ence  of  William  Henry  Welch  upon  the  Development  of  Pathology]. 

Guest,  Edna:  see  under  Biography,  Abbott,  Maude  [Maude  Abbott:  Her  Con¬ 
tribution  to  Cardiology], 

Guy,  May  B.  :  Recent  Advances  in  Pediatrics.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Women’s  Association,  1950,  vol.  5,  pp.  451-455. 

Harris,  R.  I.  and  others :  see  under  Local  History  and  Societies,  Canada  [Fifty 
Years  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery  in  Canada]. 

Heldt,  Thomas  J.:  see  under  Local  History  and  Societies,  Michigan  [Neuro¬ 
psychiatry  in  Michigan]. 

Hirschman,  Louis  J. :  First  Fifty  Years  of  Proctology.  American  Journal  of 
Surgery,  1950,  vol.  n,  s.  79,  pp.  5-12,  illus. 

Kendall,  Edward  C.:  see  under  Pharmacy  [Cortisone — Its  Historic  Develop¬ 
ment]. 

Kozelka,  Frank  L.  :  Legal  Medicine  in  the  United  States.  Ciba  Symposia,  1950, 
vol.  11,  pp.  1305-1312,  ports. 

Lebensohn,  j.  E.:  Anno  Mirabile,  1850.  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology, 
1950,  vol.  33,  pp.  1160-1162. 

Lecours,  Antonio  :  see  under  Local  History  and  Societies  [La  medecine  fran- 
qaise  d’hier  et  d’aujourd’hui  au  Canada]. 

Long,  E.  R.  :  The  Concept  of  Resistance  to  Tuberculosis  with  special  reference  to 
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the  Contributions  of  Edward  R.  Baldwin.  American  Review  of  Tubercu¬ 
losis,  1950,  vol.  62-B,  pp.  3-12. 

Mayes,  Leo:  Orthopaedic  Surgery  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Journal  of 
Bone  and  Joint  Surgery,  1950,  vol.  32-B,  pp.  461-569,  ports.,  illus. 
McQuarkie,  Irvine:  Eighty  Years  of  Progress  in  Pediatrics.  Journal-Lancet, 
1950,  vol.  70,  pp.  61-63. 

Mixter,  Charles  G.  :  Surgical  Trends  since  the  Turn  of  the  Century.  New  Eng¬ 
land  Journal  of  Medicine,  1950,  vol.  243,  pp.  763-768. 

O’Neil,  James  J.  :  History  of  Plastic  Surgery  for  the  Otolaryngologist.  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose  &  Throat  Monthly,  1950,  vol.  29,  pp.  133-137. 

Peltier,  Leonard  F.  :  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Evolution  of  Antiseptic  Surgery. 

Journal-Lancet,  1950,  vol.  70,  pp.  442-444. 

Powers,  Grover  F.  :  see  under  Biography,  IVinternits,  Milton  Charles  [Dr. 
Wintemitz  and  Pediatrics  at  Yale]. 

Rosen,  Isadore  and  Nathan  Sobel:  Fifty  Years  Progress  of  the  Treatment  of 
Syphilis.  New  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine,  1950,  vol.  50,  pp.  2694-26%. 
Rucker,  M.  Pierce  :  An  Eighteenth  Century  Method  of  Pain  Relief  in  Obstetrics. 
Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences,  1950,  vol.  5,  pp.  101- 
105. 

- :  see  under  Biography,  Physick,  Philip  S.  [Silver  Sutures]. 

Ruggles,  Arthur  H.  :  Psychiatry  at  Yale  in  the  Academic  Years  of  1925-26. 

Yale  Journal  of  Biology  and  Medicine,  1950,  vol.  22,  pp.  719-722,  illus. 
Smith,  Tom  E.  :  Historical  Highlights  of  the  American  Proctologic  Society. 

American  Journal  of  Surgery,  1950,  vol.  n.  s.  79,  pp.  19-22. 

Thompson,  William  B.  :  see  under  Medical  Education  [The  Story  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Obstetrics  at  the  University  of  California]. 

Vincent,  Esther  H.  :  Presidential  Gunshot  Wotmds:  Three  Case  Reports. 

Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  1950,  vol.  91,  pp.  115-119. 
Wangensteen,  Owen  H.:  Eighty  Years  of  Progress  in  Surgery.  Journal-Lancet, 
1950,  vol.  70,  pp.  73-77,  80. 

White,  P.  D.  :  Historic  Delays  in  the  Application  of  Knowledge  about  the  Heart. 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  1950,  vol.  20, 
pp.  65-75. 

Williams,  Thomas  Franklin:  Cabot,  Peabody,  and  the  Care  of  the  Patient. 

Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  1950,  vol.  24,  pp.  462-481. 

Winslow,  C.-E.  A.:  Some  Leaders  and  Landmarks  in  the  History  of  Micro¬ 
biology.  Bacteriological  Reviews,  1950,  vol.  14,  pp.  99-114. 

MILITARY  MEDICINE 

Dart,  Raymond  O.  :  see  under  Medical  Science  and  Specialties  [The  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology]. 

Eaton,  Leonard  K. :  Military  Medicine  on  the  Louisiana  Frontier:  A  Letter  of 
Melines  Conklin  Leavenworth  to  Dr.  Eli  Todd.  Bulletin  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  1950,  vol.  24,  pp.  247-253. 

Hawley,  Paul  R.  see  under  Public  Health  and  Social  Medicine  [New  Dis¬ 
coveries  in  Medicine]. 

Heskett,  Byford  F.  and  others:  Historical  Notes  on  the  Twelfth  General  Hos- 
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pital  (U.  S.).  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,  1950,  vol.  24,  pp.  131-137,  198-224,  310-334,  iUus. 

Husice,  V.  O. :  Notes  on  the  Physical  and  Dental  Condition  of  U.  S.  Army  Men 
in  1901-1903:  The  First  Large-Scale  Elxperiment  in  Tropical  Dental  Medi¬ 
cine.  New  York  State  Dental  Journal,  1950,  vol.  16,  pp.  255-265. 

Johnson,  Lucius  W.  :  see  under  Diseases  [Yellow  Jack,  Master  of  Strategy]. 

Mitchell,  Robest  Eogak:  Notes  on  Medical  History  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1950,  vol.  103,  pp.  87-91. 

Roddis,  Louis  H.  :  see  under  Biography,  Harris,  T homos  [Thomas  Harris,  M.  D., 
Naval  Surgeon  and  Founder  of  the  First  School  of  Naval  Medicine  in  the 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 

Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting:  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  May  1-3,  1952 

The  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine  will  hold  its  twenty-fifth 
annual  meeting  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  on  May  1,  2,  and  3,  1952.  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Hashinger,  Acting  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,  the  other  members  being  Drs.  John  Fulton, 
William  Middleton,  and  Lewis  Moorman. 

According  to  information  received  from  Dr.  Major,  the  Clendening  Lecture  will 
coincide  with  the  meeting.  Dr.  George  Sarton  has  consented  to  be  the  Clendening 
Lecturer. 

NATIONAL  NEWS 

Army  Medical  Library 

September  13,  1951,  marks  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Walter 
Reed.  The  Army  Medical  Library— of  which  Major  Reed  had  been  named 
Librarian  shortly  before  his  death — will  help  the  nationwide  celebrations  in  his 
honor  and  will,  in  particular,  present  a  personal  view  of  his  life  in  an  exhibit 
consisting  of  photographs  and  manuscript  material.  (Army  Medical  Library, 
News,  September,  1951.) 

Biohistorical  Club 

At  a  foundation  meeting  held  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  on  June  24,  1951,  “  The 
Biohistorical  Qub,”  a  group  in  the  Boston  area  interested  in  the  history  and 
humanistic  aspects  of  biology  (agriculture,  anthropology,  botany,  horticulture,  non- 
clinical  medicine,  pharmacognosy,  physiology,  zoology,  organic  chemistry),  was 
organized.  Professor  Sarton  was  elected  Honorary  President,  Professor  Ben¬ 
jamin  Spector,  President;  F.  Verdoom  will  act  as  Recorder.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  club  will  be  held  on  September  11,  1951. 

Chicago 

Dr.  Ilza  Veith  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  in  the  History  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  Departments  of  Medicine  and  History  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Assistant  Editor  in  Biology  and  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Kansas 

The  Qendening  Library  of  Medical  History  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  Kansas 
City,  has  acquired  an  oil  painting  of  Ephraim  McDowell  made  by  William  Daven¬ 
port  in  1829.  The  painting  which  was  rediscovered  in  the  home  of  the  late  Dr. 
Cyrus  Cantrell  of  Kansas  City  was  given  to  the  Library  by  Mrs.  Cantrell  after  her 
husband’s  death  early  in  1951.  {J.  A.  M.  A.,  vol.  147,  p.  265,  Sept.  15,  1951.) 
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Philadelphia 

The  Section  on  Medical  History  of  the  Gjllege  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 
announces  a  course  on  medical  history  to  be  presented  to  the  students  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  colleges  of  Philadelphia  at  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Monday 
evenings,  7-8  p.  m. 

Oct  15:  Introductory:  “The  Meaning  and  Values  of  Medical  History,”  Dr. 
Richard  H.  Shryock 

Oct.  22 :  “  Classical  and  Medieval  Medicine,”  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin 
Oct.  29:  “Renaissance  Medicine,”  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin 
Nov.  5 :  “  17th  and  18th  Century  Medicine,”  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin 
Nov.  12:  “  19th  and  2(hh  Century  Medicine,”  Dr.  Richard  H.  Shryock 
Nov.  19:  “Social  Aspects  of  Medical  History,”  Dr.  Richard  H.  Shryock 

NEWS  FROM  ABROAD 

International  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

The  honorary  president  of  the  International  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
Jean  Joseph  Ghislain  Tricot-Royer,  M.  D.,  died  on  July  6,  1951,  at  Poederle, 
Belgium,  in  his  75th  year.  Dr.  Tricot-Royer  had  founded  the  Society  in  1920. 

The  13th  Congress  of  the  Society  will  take  place  at  Nice,  Cannes,  and  Monaco 
under  the  honorary  presidency  of  Prince  Renier  III  of  Monaco.  The  date  of  the 
Congress  has  been  fixed  for  early  September  1952  (probably  September  8  to  18), 
the  exact  date  to  be  announced  by  the  organizing  committee.  Dr.  F.  A.  Sonder- 
vorst,  124  Avenue  des  Allies,  Louvain,  Belgium,  is  Secretary  General  of  the  Society. 

International  Society  for  the  History  of  Pharmacy 

The  International  Society  for  the  History  of  Pharmacy  has  annoimced  its  Jubilee 
General  Assembly  on  the  occasion  of  its  25th  anniversary  to  be  held  in  Salzburg, 
September  13-16,  1951. 

Germany 

The  “  Deutsche  Vereinigung  fur  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  Naturwissenschaft  und 
Technik  ”  annotmees  a  joint  meeting  with  the  “  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  fur  Technik- 
geschichtc  im  Verein  Deutscher  Ingenieure,”  Trier,  Augjust  31  to  September  4, 
1951. 

Israel 

The  second  Congress  for  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Natural  Science  in  Israel 
met  in  Tel-Aviv  in  May,  1951,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Bodenheimer. 
Publication  of  a  quarterly  periodical  in  Hebrew  was  voted  by  the  Congress. 
{J.  A.  M.  A.,  vol.  147,  p.  181,  September  8,  1951.) 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Centaurus,  International  Magazine  of  the  History  of  Science  and  Medicine.  Volume 
I,  1950,  numbers  1  and  2.  Copenhagen:  Ejnar  Munksgaard.  Yearly  sub¬ 
scription,  $6.50;  special  rate  for  members  of  societies  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  history  of  science  and  medicine,  $5.20. 

In  early  1950,  the  Bulletin  (vol.  24,  p.  89)  announced  the  founding  of  a  new 
periodical,  Centaurus,  to  be  published  in  Copenhagen  tmder  the  chief-editorship  of 
Dr.  Jean  Anker,  Director  of  the  Scientific  and  Medical  Department  of  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  The  first  two  issues  of  this  international  maga¬ 
zine,  devoted  to  the  history  of  both  science  and  medicine,  are  now  before  us,  and 
we  are  happy  to  say  that  in  both  appearance  and  content,  Centaurus  lives  up  to 
what  might  be  expected  from  its  distinguished  international  group  of  editors. 

The  need  for  an  international  journal  in  the  field  of  medical  history  has  become 
very  real  after  the  war.  While  we  in  the  United  States  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  two  major  periodicals  devoted  to  the  subject,  scholars  in  some  other 
countries  have  difficulties  in  bringing  the  results  of  their  investigations  before  a 
broad  public,  or  to  publish  them  at  all.  By  accepting  manuscripts  in  English, 
French,  or  German,  Centaurus  will  be  able  to  afford  them  an  outlet  and  will,  at 
the  same  time,  facilitate  an  exchange  of  ideas  by  channelling  them  into  lang^uages 
which  most  readers  can  be  expected  to  have  at  their  command. 

The  medical  articles  in  the  two  numbers  under  review  stem  from  six  different 
countries,  Germany  leading  with  contributions  by  W.  Artelt,  “  Das  Titelbild  zur 
‘Fabrica’  Vesals  und  seine  kimstgeschichtlichen  Voraussetzungen  ” ;  R.  F.  G. 
Muller,  “  Zur  Aufnahme  der  Altmedizin  in  die  grossen  Sammelwerke  der  indischen 
Arzteschulen  and  C.  H.  W,  Wendt,  “  Die  heiligen  Arzte  in  der  Ostkirchenkimst.” 
In  this  connection,  mention  has  also  to  be  made  of  P.  Diepgen’s  “  Verstorbene 
innerhalb  des  deutschen  Sprachgebietes  seit  Herbst  1939  ”  which  will  hardly  be 
read  without  distressing  memories — for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Austria  comes  next 
with  essays  by  K.  Schadelbauer  on  “  Zwei  Schreiben  Konig  Maximilians  fiber  die 
Isolierung  von  Pestkranken,”  and  E.  Lesky  on  “  Galen  als  Vorlaufer  der  Hormon- 
forschung.”  Mexico,  France,  Italy,  and  Australia  are  represented  with  one  con¬ 
tribution  each :  F.  Guerra  deals  with  “  Hispanic-American  Contribution  to  the 
History  of  Scurvy,”  E.  Wickersheimer  offers  “  Une  vie  des  saints  Come  et  Damien 
dans  un  manuscript  m^ical  du  IXe  si^le,  suivie  d’lme  recette  de  collyre  attribute 
a  la  mere  des  deux  saints,”  L.  Belloni  writes  “  Uber  das  Wappen  tmd  die  ver- 
meintliche  Triorchidie  von  Bartolomeo  Colleoni,”  and  K.  F,  Russell  informs  us 
about  “  An  Undescribed  Wooden  Ecorche  Figure.” 

This  enumeration  is  intended  to  give  an  impression  of  the  variety  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  dealt  with.  The  publisher  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pleasing  appearance 
he  has  given  to  the  journal;  print,  paper,  and  illustrations  are  all  excellent. 

All  the  best  wishes  to  the  editors  and  the  publisher  of  Centaurus  for  their  new 
venture ! 
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Earl  W.  Count  (editor).  This  is  Race.  An  Anthology  Selected  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Literature  on  the  Races  of  Man.  New  York:  Henry  Schuman,  1950. 
xxviii  -f-  747  pp.  $7.50. 

The  term  Race,  as  applied  to  man,  is  more  commonly  misunderstood  than  prop¬ 
erly  used.  The  popular  literature  on  human  races  is  colossal  and  a  large  part 
thereof  is  misinformed,  biased  and  has  done  more  harm  than  good.  The  writings 
of  the  experts  on  the  varieties  of  mankind  are  largely  scattered  in  technical  books 
and  journals  and  thus  are  not  readily  available  to  a  large  reading  public.  The 
present  volume  is  a  much  needed  and  highly  welcome  effort  to  supply  authoritative 
information  on  human  races  in  form  of  an  anthology,  composed  of  publications  by 
zoologists,  anthropologists,  and  anatomists.  At  the  same  time  it  represents  a 
history  of  our  best  knowledge  and  ideas  concerning  man’s  biological  subdivisions. 
Studies  on  extinct  races  and  on  the  origin  of  man  have  not  been  included  in  this 
book  nor,  fortunately,  has  the  all-too-young  field  of  racial  psychology  been  con¬ 
sidered  here. 

A  total  of  60  papers  by  58  different  authors  has  been  selected  from  the  world’s 
scientific  literature  of  the  last  200  years.  Some  of  these  had  originally  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Latin,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Nor¬ 
wegian.  In  this  anthology  they  all  appear  in  English,  some  of  them  here  for  the 
first  time.  These  translations  add  a  great  deal  to  the  value  of  this  useful  volume. 

The  different  essays  are  arranged  chronologically  in  sections:  First  the  18th 
century  with  Buffon,  Kant,  Blumenbach,  Lamarck,  and  Cuvier;  then  the  19th 
century  to  Darwin,  represented  by  the  great  pioneers  Lawrence,  Prichard,  Broca, 
Retzius,  and  a  few  lesser  lights.  The  period  “  from  Darwin  to  the  first  World 
War  ”  contains  17  essays  by  authors  ranging  from  Huxley,  Haeckel,  and  Darwin 
to  E.  Fischer.  The  three  decades  after  the  first  World  War  are  represented  by  32 
pages  by  authors  of  whom  most  are  still  living.  The  writers  before  Darwin 
dwelled  mostly  on  the  unity  of  mankind  and  the  constancy  of  races,  the  latter  they 
classified  in  rather  artifical  systems  and  they  attempted  to  find  correlations  be¬ 
tween  race  and  environment.  After  Darwin  anthropology  concerned  itself  pre¬ 
dominantly  with  the  collection  of  new  facts  relating  to  human  races  and  it  is  chiefly 
during  comparatively  recent  years  that  more  interest  developed  in  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  race  formation  than  in  the  mere  description  of  races  and  this  largely  with 
the  aid  of  genetic  and  statistical  analyses.  In  discussing  the  different  races  of 
man  Kant  wrote  in  1775 :  “  Natural  history  is  as  yet  far  from  sufficiently  de¬ 
veloped  to  furnish  the  reasons  for  the  manifold  diversity  of  the  deviations.  How¬ 
ever  much  one  may  hate  the  impertinence  of  mere  opinions — and  justly  so— one 
must  dare  a  History  of  Nature  which  is  a  distinct  science,  and  which  gradually 
could  progress  from  opinions  to  discernment.”  Progress  we  have  made  since  then, 
but  much  remains  as  mere  opinions  regarding  which  no  general  agreement  has  as 
yet  been  reached. 

No  anthology  will  ever  go  unchallenged  on  the  groimd  of  its  selection  of  articles 
excluded  and  included.  In  the  present  collection  one  misses  the  names  of  such 
great  students  of  human  races  as  J.  Ranke,  F.  Sarasin,  and  others,  especially  since 
lengthy  quotations  have  been  chosen  from  much  less  significant  writers,  such  as 
Stratz  (curiously  called  here  “  Stratz  den  Haag  ”)  or  Bean.  The  historian  may 
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be  disappointed  that  this  work  did  not  begin  with  Linne’s  bold  classification  of 
human  varieties.  In  general,  however,  Dr.  Count  has  made  a  most  stimulating  and 
useful  selection,  for  which  he  has  supplied  a  very  readable  and  thoughtful  intro¬ 
duction  as  well  as  final  notes  on  the  original  papers  with  brief  bic^aphies  of 
their  authors. 

A.  H.  Schultz 


Howard  S.  Reed.  Jan  Ingenkouss — Plant  Physiologist,  with  a  History  of  the 
Discovery  of  Photosynthesis.  Waltham,  Mass.:  The  Chronica  Botanica  Co., 
New  York :  Stechert-Hafner,  Inc.,  1949.  [Chronica  Botanica,  Vol.  II,  No.  5/6, 
pp.  285-396,  illustrated.]  $3.00. 

Jan  Ingenhousz,  an  18th  century  Dutch  physician  who  practised  in  England  and 
in  Austria,  published  his  Experiments  upon  Vegetables  in  1779,  presenting  his 
discovery  that  sunlight  is  essential  for  the  release  of  oxygen  (dephlogisticated  air 
in  18th  century  terminology)  by  green  plant  structures.  In  1787  he  produced  an 
expanded  version  in  French.  As  a  classic  in  the  history  of  science  and  as  a  keen 
inquiry  into  the  phenomena  associated  with  photosynthesis,  upon  which  research 
still  continues  apace,  the  physician’s  publications,  now  rare  books,  are  so  significant 
that  Howard  Reed,  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology,  Emeritus,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Dr.  VerDoom,  editor  of  Chronica  Botanica,  decided  to  publish  an 
annotated  reprint  of  the  English  edition,  with  interpolations  from  the  French  ver¬ 
sion.  The  reprint  is  most  welcome.  But  it  must  be  used  with  some  caution  since 
it  is  neither  quite  complete  nor  quite  exact.  Though  basically  a  reprint  of  the 
Elnglish  edition,  it  omits  the  second  part  of  the  original  text,  in  which  Ingenhousz 
described  many  experiments,  and  it  includes  interpolations  from  the  French  edition, 
which  are  not  indicated  as  such. 

Professor  Reed’s  annotations  are  helpful  and  interesting,  both  the  detailed  com¬ 
ments  following  several  sections  of  the  reprinted  text,  and  the  introductory  studies — 
these  comprising  a  biographical  sketch  of  Ingenhousz,  a  discussion  of  those  chemical 
studies  of  Hales,  Cavendish,  Priestly,  and  Lavoisier  that  led  to  the  discovery  of 
photosynthesis,  and  a  brief  review  of  plant  physiological  investigation. 

Professor  Reed  makes  his  comments  upon  the  original  text  from  the  standpoint 
of  plant  physiology  of  the  20th  century,  and  he  brings  down  to  date  the  progress 
made  in  problems  into  which  the  18th  century  doctor  first  inquired,  problems  such 
as  the  respiration  of  fruits  and  the  question  whence  comes  the  oxygen  which 
photosynthesis  releases.  Ingenhousz  himself  conducted  his  experiments  and  drew 
his  epochal  conclusions  starting  from  the  traditions  of  the  medical  profession  hark¬ 
ing  back  to  Hippocrates’  On  Airs,  Waters  and  Places.  He  was  concerned  with 
the  air,  its  effect  on  man  in  consequence  of  the  effects  produced  upon  it  by  animals 
and  plants.  Nothing  reveals  better  his  medical  approach  than  the  full  title  of  the 
1779  edition:  Experiments  upon  Vegetables,  Discovering  Their  great  Power  of 
purifying  the  Common  Air  in  the  Sunshine  and  of  Injuring  it  in  the  Shade  and  at 
night,  to  which  is  joined,  A  New  Method  of  examining  the  accurate  Degree  of 
Salubrity  of  the  Atmosphere. 
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Altogether,  this  annotated  reprint  will  be  a  handy  source.  It  is  somewhat 
marred  by  a  lack  of  sufficiently  specific  referencing  and  by  rather  frequent  mis¬ 
prints,  adding  new  ones  to  the  reprint  and  even  retaining  original  misprints  which 
were  corrected  in  the  original  edition  by  a  list  of  errata  (p.  Hi).  Yet  the  list  neither 
appears  in  this  book  nor  are  the  errors  corrected  in  the  reprinted  text.  A  particu¬ 
larly  curious  example,  which  is  corrected  both  in  the  list  of  errata  and  in  the  Table 
of  Contents  of  the  original  edition  is  the  title  of  Section  XVII,  “  On  the  Effect  of 
Leaving  Plants  Kept  in  a  Room.”  “  Leaving  ”  is  a  misprint  for  “  Living.” 

George  Raynor  Thompson 


Goethe  Sonderheft,  Gesnerus,  vol.  6,  fasc.  3/4,  1949.  Aarau:  H.  R.  Sauerlander 
&  Co.  114  pp.  7  Swiss  francs. 

This  Goethe  Sonderheft  of  the  organ  of  the  “  Schweizerische  Gesellschaft  fiir 
Geschichte  der  Medizin  und  Naturwissenschaften  (SNG)”  represents  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  this  meritorious  society  to  the  worldwide  celebration  of  the  great 
German  poet’s  two-hundredth  birthday.  Four  of  the  six  essays  printed  were  read 
on  (and  apparently  prepared  for)  the  occasion  of  the  “  Goethe-Feier  ”  of  the  SNG., 
held  at  Lausanne  on  September  4,  1949.  The  fifth  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Swiss  botanical  society  at  Lugano  on  March  14,  1949. 

Only  one  essay  has  seemingly  not  been  instigated  by  one  or  the  other  “  Feier  ” 
(and  the  pressure  to  produce,  so  often  connected  with  such  an  event),  but  pre¬ 
sents  the  results  of  an  intensive  investigation  based  on  an  original  idea.  It  is  the 
late  F.  P.  Fischer’s  (Bilthoven,  Netherlands)  article  “  Zu  Goethes  Gedichten  zur 
Farbenlehre.”  Covering  39  pages  it  takes  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
Sonderheft— convincing  proof  of  the  importance  attested  to  it  by  the  editors. 

Here,  according  to  the  author  (and  to  the  knowledge  of  this  writer)  for  the  first 
time,  all  the  poems  of  Goethe  that  in  any  way  pertain  to  his  theory  of  colors — 
and  many  of  his  prose  attacks  and  defenses  concerning  the  same  subject — have 
been  collected  and  presented  chronologically  “  because  they  accompany  Goethe’s 
endeavor  as  to  the  colors  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  and  reflect  the  passionate 
interest  taken  by  Goethe  in  this  activity  of  his.”  F.  P.  Fischer  quotes  Eckermann 
for  Goethe’s  statement  that  through  these  rhymes  the  poet  took  his  revenge  for, 
and  found  his  way  out  of,  the  bad  feelings  caused  by  the  invectives  which,  in 
Goethe’s  opinion,  were  foolishly  or  deliberately  directed  against  him  as  a  naturalist. 
“  For  us  however,”  says  F.  P.  Fischer,  “  they  mean  more.  From  them  we  learn 
to  know  Goethe  as  an  author  of  highest  sensitivity  (‘ erleidend ’),  suffering  from 
his  being  compelled  to  create  and  from  the  repercussion  [of  his  creative  activities] 
among  his  contemporaries.”  An  explanatory  comment  clarifying  the  relations  of 
the  individual  poems  to  the  individual  problems  just  then  occupying  Goethe’s  mind 
permits  an  otherwise  hardly  possible  insight  and  testifies  to  the  author’s  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  situation  between  1790  and  1832  in  general  and  of  his 
hero’s  real  being  in  particular. 

This  essay  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  one  of  the  most  original  and  re¬ 
markable  contributions  to  the  recent  Goethe  literature. 
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It  is  understood  that  Andreas  Speiser’s  (Basel)  essay  on  “  Goethes  Farbenlehre  ” 
(7  pages)  cannot  be  measured  with  the  same  yardstick.  It  is  intended  to  give  a 
brief  introduction  and  evaluation  of  this  part  of  Goethe’s  endeavor  and  succeeds 
in  doing  so.  Goethe’s  strength  as  well  as  the  source  of  his  mistakes  lie,  according 
to  Speiser,  in  the  poet’s  attempt  at  investigating  “  the  entire  world  of  colors  .  .  .  , 
not  merely  their  cause  in  a  hypothetical  physical  world.” 

The  botanical  activities  of  Goethe  have  been  dealt  with  twice  in  the  Sonderheft, 
in  an  essay  by  Charles  Baehni  (Geneva)  entitled  “  M.  de  Goethe,  botaniste  ” 
(19  pages)  and  in  another  on  “  Goethe  als  Botaniker  ”  (15  pages)  by  Otto  Schtiepp 
(Reinach,  BL).  Both  authors  cannot  (and  do  not  want  to)  pass  by  the  voluminous 
earlier  work  of  interpretation  done  with  regard  to  their  topic.  Charles  Baehni 
gives  a  list  of  the  most  important  respective  literature  and  states  his  debt  to  A. 
Arber’s  Goethes  Botany  (Chron.  Bot.  10,  No.  2,  1946)  and  J.  Schuster’s  Goethe, 
Die  Metamorphose  der  Pflamcn  (Berlin  1924).  The  essay,  the  only  one  in  the 
Sonderheft  not  written  in  German,  breathes  French  spirit  and  charm  and  offers 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  ideas  and  reactions  of  French  botanists  regarding 
Goethe’s  botanical  concepts  than  can  be  found  in  the  German  or  English  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  topic.  Stating  that  “  Goethe  n’a  rien  cr^  que  les  systematic iens  n’eus- 
sent  deja  connu  avant  lui,”  he  gives  the  “  poete-Philosophe  ”  credit  for  having 
instigated  “  un  mouvement  extraordinaire  a  la  science  de  la  morphologie  comparee 
et  d’avoir  propose  .  .  .  une  theorie  qu’on  n’a  pas  encore  su  remplacer.  .  .  .” 

Otto  Schiiepp’s  way  of  interpretation  differs  from  that  of  Charles  Baehni  by 
his  extensive  quoting  from  Goethe’s  writings  (“  ich  lasse  ihn  [Goethe]  moglichst 
mit  seinen  eignen  Worten  zu  uns  reden  ”)  and  his  attempt  at  defining  these  “  own 
words  ”  of  Goethe  by  transferring  them  into  the  terminology  used  today  and 
applying  our  “  modem  anatomical  and  biochemical  knowledge.”  It  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  explain  why  this  procedure  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  alluring  and 
interesting. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  comparative  anatomy  that  the  scientific  activities  of  Goethe 
are  still  thought  of  rather  highly.  Hans  Steiner  (Zurich)  in  his  very  instructive 
essay  on  “  Goethe  und  die  vergleichende  Anatomie”  (15  pages)  explains  this  fact 
convincingly.  He  states  that  “  Goethe,  through  his  anticipation  of  inductive  and 
synthesizing  methods  of  investigation,  relatively  quickly  discovered  some  of  the 
most  important  fundamentals  of  comparative  anatomy  ”  (for  instance  homology), 
and  that  his  general  “  type  concept  ”  found  its  most  fruitful  application  in  com¬ 
parative  anatomy. 

An  article  by  the  historian  of  medicine,  Hans  Fischer  (Zollikon),  on  “Goethe 
und  die  wissenschaftliche  Medizin  seiner  Zeit  ”  (20  pages)  concludes  the  Swiss 
Goethe-Sonderheft.  It  deals  with  Goethe’s  interest  in  the  skull  and  brain,  of 
which  his  studies  of  the  theories  of  Lavater  and  Gall  and  his  personal  relations 
to  the  latter  are  rather  well  known.  Hans  Fischer  enters  unknown  territory  by 
his  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  books  in  the  library  of  the  poet-naturalist, 
“  these,”  as  he  calls  them,  “  indirect  witnesses  of  Goethe’s  intellectual  activity  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  respective  literature.”  It  is  all  the  more  debatable 
whether  these  books  can  really  be  regarded  as  such  witnesses  since,  according  to 
Hans  Fischer’s  own  statements,  many  of  these  books  were  sent  by  their  authors 
to  the  famous  poet  and  administrator  without  being  asked  for,  and  some  of  them 
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were  only  partly  cut  open.  But  this  way  of  approach  has  offered  to  the  meritorious 
historian  a  well  utilized  opportunity  of  giving  a  very  instructive  survey,  not  only 
of  the  research  done  in  Goethe’s  time  in  the  field  of  brain  anatomy  and  physiology, 
but  also  of  the  contemporary  state  of  psychiatry  and  the  German  insane  asylums. 

George  Urdang 


Seale  Harris,  with  the  collaboration  of  Frances  Williams  Browin.  Woman’s 
Surgeon.  The  Life  Story  of  J.  Marion  Sims.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1950.  xx  +  432  pp.  Ill.  $5.00. 

The  life  of  Marion  Sims  is  cast  in  an  heroic  mold  and  now  gains  added  stature 
through  the  vigorous  and  accomplished  prose  of  Seale  Harris.  There  is  a  Lincolnian 
ring  in  the  story  of  this  renowned  American  surgeon  whose  career  reflected  the 
rise  of  modern  surgical  techniques  and  who  personally  turned  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world  to  nineteenth  century  America  in  expectation  of  things  to  come.  The 
panorama  of  Sims’  life  is  a  magnificent  theme,  developing  on  an  ever  widening 
vista,  finally  encompassing  the  Western  world. 

From  small  and  hesitant  beginnings,  deep  in  the  hinterland  of  antebellum  South 
Carolina,  Sims’  life  passed  through  a  series  of  clearly  defined  eras,  each  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  his  fabulous  career.  It  is  not  a  completely  happy  story  and  might  have 
ended  at  an  early  date  and  in  complete  obscurity,  save  for  his  strong  will  and 
great  tenacity  of  purpose,  aided  by  his  devoted  and  understanding  wife.  After  his 
Carolina  youth  and  medical  education  in  Philadelphia,  Sims’  life  was  largely  a 
miserable  existence  until  he  settled  in  Montgomery,  where,  in  the  ecstasy  of  creative 
surgery,  he  fotmd  his  lifework.  Here  the  magnificent  and  prolonged  study  of 
vesico-vaginal  fistula  was  undertaken  and  the  basic  problems  were  solved.  The 
ordeals  of  patients  and  surgeon  are  recounted  with  mounting  dramatic  interest. 

Malaria  and  dysentery  combined  to  end  the  Southern  period  and  brought  Sims 
to  New  York  and  world  attention.  The  founding  of  the  Woman’s  Hospital,  opened 
in  1855  as  the  first  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  female  diseases,  was  alike  the 
source  of  the  greatest  happiness  and  the  most  bitter  strife  of  his  professional  career. 
This  tale  of  passions,  jealousies,  and  open  professional  conflicts  is  vividly  portrayed 
in  impartial  detail  by  the  author.  Fought  in  the  arena  of  mid-Victorian  conservat¬ 
ism,  Sims’  battles  for  scientific  gynecology  and  medical  education  produced  long 
lasting  bitterness  and  estrangements  that  marred  his  career. 

To  the  detached  reader,  however,  it  is  Sims  the  cosmopolite  who  is  most  alluring. 
Loosed  from  the  conflicts  at  home,  the  great  man  was  allowed  free  rein  abroad  for 
his  surgical  genius,  captivating  the  centers  of  Europe  with  his  art  and  personality, 
crowning  his  career  of  “  surgeon  to  slaves  and  queens  ”  as  physician  to  the  noble 
houses  of  France  and  Germany.  There  were  strong  ancestral  forces  at  work  as 
well.  Was  it  by  chance  alone  that  Sims  found  his  most  congenial  and  enduring 
associations  abroad  in  the  company  of  Syme  and  Keith,  the  Edinburgh  giants? 
The  ties  of  the  common  homeland  were  strong  across  the  years. 

Yet,  though  he  delighted  in  Continental  living  and  his  family’s  happiness  abroad. 
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Marion  Sims’  heart  lay  closest  to  America,  in  particular  to  his  native  Southland. 
It  was  Sims  who  laimched  the  career  of  many  a  poor  Southern  physician;  who 
brought  belated  attention  to  the  pioneer  works  in  ether  anesthesia  of  Georgia’s 
Crawford  Long;  who  nurtured  his  own  successor  in  Virginia’s  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet.  His  Civil  War  compromise  led  to  personal  difficulties  for  a  number  of 
years,  though  the  reasoning  behind  his  decision  is  now  fully  justified. 

Sims’  active  and  varied  life  allowed  him  little  time  for  the  authorship  of  which 
he  was  so  capable.  His  published  papers  are  numerous,  but  his  definitive  writings 
are  scant.  The  Story  of  My  Life,  Sims’  autobiography,  is  tantalizingly  incomplete 
and  he  never  wrote  the  full  story  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  Seale  Harris  has  worked 
with  great  devotion  to  recreate  a  man  all  Americans  should  know  and  appreciate. 
Intensely  human  and  subject  to  error,  Sims’  life  is  an  inspiring  story  of  frustrations, 
victories,  and  ultimate  triumph.  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  book  from  its 
stirring  introduction  to  the  enlightening  “  post-mortems  ”  of  the  appendix.  Accurate 
and  well  documented,  the  accoimt  never  lags  and  may  be  read  with  unflagging 
interest.  It  is  an  excellent  contribution  to  medical  biography. 

Robert  J.  Faulcxjner 


Frederick  C.  Waite.  History  of  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College,  1848- 
1874.  Boston:  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  1950,  132  pp.  Ill. 

This  volume  is  another  product  of  Frederick  Waite’s  intensive,  almost  meticulous, 
search  for  information  bearing  upon  America’s  defunct  medical  schools.  On  second 
thought,  it  is  clear  that  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College  actually  is  not 
defunct  in  the  sense  of  having  passed  entirely  and  distinctly  out  of  existence. 

In  1872,  New  England  Female  Medical  College,  twenty-four  years  of  age  and 
with  only  a  frail  lease  on  life,  began  a  premeditated  flirtation  with  Harvard 
University.  Through  the  good  services  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Everett  Hale,  a 
friend  of  the  “  female  ”  institution  and  a  member  of  Harvard’s  Board  of  Overseers, 
proper  approaches  were  made.  Hope  for  a  betrothal  was  complicated  by  the  critical 
financial  condition  of  the  anxious  college.  Harvard  Trustees  implied  that  a  dowry 
of  $50,000  dollars  would  be  acceptable  to  cover  debts  and  to  support  trusts.  Friends 
of  the  woman’s  school  planned  to  raise  this  amount  but  the  disasterous  Boston  fire 
of  November  9,  1872,  annihilated  many  of  the  prospective  doners. 

Still  anxious  to  salvage  its  investments  and  to  perpetuate  its  idealism,  the  trustees 
of  New  England  Female  Medical  College  next  approached  Boston  University,  a 
callow  Methodist  institution  which  was  interested  in  expansion  which  would  help 
to  justify  the  use  of  “  university  ”  in  its  title.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Boston  University 
had  just  decided  to  open  a  medical  college  in  cooperation  with  Massachusetts 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  the  members  of  which  had  recently  been  expelled 
from  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  After  twenty-six  years  of 
single  blessedness  and  due  process  of  law  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College 
lost  its  identity  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Boston  University,  a  faculty  for  which 
was  selected  from  the  homeopathic  practitioners  of  Boston  and  elsewhere  in  New 
England. 
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Medical  educational  institutions  germinated  curiously  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  closet  of  more  than  one  respectable  twentieth  century  medical 
school  may  be  found  skeletal  remains  which  recall  the  unique  character  of  medical 
education  during  the  decades  of  the  Jacksonian  hurrah  and  the  women’s  rights 
crusade.  It  is  historically  refreshing  to  note  that  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine,  now  a  respected  “  regular  "  medical  school,  recognizes  its  lineal  ancestry 
by  publishing  Dr.  Waite’s  estimable  volume. 

Author  Waite  goes  to  some  pains  to  sustain  the  contention  that  the  New  Elngland 
Female  Medical  College  and  not  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  is 
the  first  medical  college  for  women  in  history.  Having  just  completed  writing  a 
review  of  Alsop’s  History  of  tVomans  Medical  College,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  sides 
in  an  argument  that  is  without  great  historical  importance. 

The  founder  of  New  England’s  first  female  school  of  medicine  was  Samuel 
Gregory,  who  held  both  an  arts  (1840)  and  a  masters  (1845)  degree  from  Yale. 
He  began  his  professional  career  as  an  itinerant  grammar  teacher,  pamphleteer, 
and  lecturer.  He  became  interested  in  medical  science  and  medical  history  and 
before  long  was  pamphleteering  on  the  subject  of  masturbation,  which  to  Author 
Waite  seemed  bizarre  in  an  unmarried  man  in  his  early  thirties  who  never  practiced 
medicine,  although  he  did  later  receive  an  honorary  M.  D.  degree.  Gregory  noted 
in  his  historical  studies  that  women  monopolized  midwifery  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  soon  after  the  invention  of  forceps.  Firmly  believing  that 
the  obstetrical  care  of  pregnant  women  should  be  returned  to  women,  he  began  an 
unceasing  campaign  against  male  obstetricians  which  continued  tmabated  until 
consumption  removed  him  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  on  March  23,  1872. 

Gregory’s  school  was  founded  in  1848.  He  provided  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
which  kept  it  alive.  Not  one  other  personality  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  does 
Gregory  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  College.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
institution,  he  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  a  woman  solicitor  who  was  gathering 
funds  for  the  College.  One  of  the  few  faculty  members  distinguished  in  later  years, 
was  Dr.  Marie  E.  Zakrzewska  who  remained  with  the  College  for  only  a  short 
time  because  of  conflict  with  Gregory.  She  described  him  as  ambitious  and  narrow 
minded.  From  the  viewpoint  of  a  present  day  historian  Dr.  Zakrzewska’s  criticism 
is  justified. 

There  is  nothing  notable  about  New  England  Female  Medical  College.  It  was 
small,  poor,  never  firmly  established,  and  frequently  beset  with  internal  conflicts 
which  damaged  the  reputation  and  character  of  the  institution.  It  sheds  an  illumi¬ 
nating  light  on  the  women’s  rights  movement  in  New  England,  and  the  capacity 
of  a  devout  fanatic  to  found  and  keep  alive  an  institution  which  had  a  social, 
religious  and  altruistic  appeal  to  a  segment  of  New  England  society. 

The  appendices  contain  copies  of  charters  and  valuable  lists  of  names  of  directors, 
trustees,  teaching  stafifs,  students,  and  graduates.  The  book  fills  well  another  gap 
in  the  history  of  American  medical  education,  not  a  few  of  which  have  already 
been  sought  out  and  adequately  handled  by  Dr.  Waite. 


Wm.  Frederick  Norwood 
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Ralph  and  Adelin  Linton.  IVe  Gather  Together:  The  Story  of  Thanksgiving. 

New  York:  Henry  Schuman,  1949.  100  pp.  $2.00. 

Thanksgiving  is  the  most  American  of  our  national  holidays;  yet,  as  a  harvest 
festival  its  origins  lie  partly  in  the  Old  England  the  Pilgrims  left,  and  it  has 
counterparts  among  many  peoples  in  all  times — the  Greeks,  for  example,  cele¬ 
brated  the  festival  of  Demeter.  Side  by  side  with  the  hilarity  and  the  feasting 
runs  a  strong  religious  note —  gratitude  to  God  for  the  season’s  bounty.  As  the 
authors  point  out.  Thanksgiving  is  an  occasion  when  “  even  the  most  devout 
divide  attention  between  church  and  kitchen.” 

From  scanty  records  the  authors  have  reconstructed  the  story  of  the  first  Thanks¬ 
giving  at  Plymouth;  they  have  found  records  of  a  few  of  the  many  proclamations 
of  thanksgiving  in  the  British  American  colonies,  including  Plymouth;  and  they 
have  indicated  how  an  event  that  began  as  a  local  celebration,  spread  to  become  a 
New  England  custom,  and,  without  losing  its  New  England  flavor,  finally  became 
a  national  holiday  by  Lincoln’s  proclamation  in  1863.  In  this  episode,  which  is 
surely  part  of  the  larger  history  of  the  expansion  of  New  England,  one  wonders 
what  role  was  played  by  New  England  schoolmarms  and  by  schoolbooks  written 
by  New  England  authors  in  regions  where  there  was  no  considerable  New  England 
immigration.  And  one  wishes  there  were  a  dozen  descriptions  of  Thanksgivings 
in  as  many  parts  of  the  country  as  full  and  flavorsome  as  Juliana  Smith’s  account 
of  that  day  in  Massachusetts  in  1779. 

This  little  book — volume  three  in  Schuman’s  Great  Religious  Festivals  series — 
is  written  with  clarity  and  often  with  humor  by  the  Sterling  Professor  of  Anthro¬ 
pology  at  Yale  University  and  his  wife.  It  is  informative — it  was  not  meant  to 
be  a  definitive  study  of  this  American  custom;  and  some  readers  who  see  again 
the  jolly  lines  of  Lydia  Maria  Child’s  “Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood” 
may  recall  a  time  when  the  old  American  Thanksgiving  was  untroubled  by  limi¬ 
tations  of  space  imposed  by  apartment  “  dinettes,”  by  football  games,  and  by  the 
commercial  desire  to  insure  four  full  shopping  weeks  to  Christmas.  No  less 
interesting  and  suggestive  for  the  historian  is  the  fact  that  an  anthropologist  has 
employed  some  of  the  characteristic  methods  and  materials  of  his  speciality  to 
reconstruct  this  folkway  of  the  Old  Americans. 

Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr. 
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